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Industrial Education and the Public Schools.—(Il.) 


BY HON. GEORGE H. MARTIN, 
Boston. 


NOT FALSE, BUT INCOMPLETD. 


The philosophy of public education is not false; 
it is only incomplete. The practice of the schools 
is not wrong; it is only inadequate. Education 
will still make the shoemaker intelligent; but edu- 
cation must also undertake to make him a shoe- 
maker. The public must furnish the means of pro- 
moting the industrial efficiency of all the children 
of the present generation, and it cannot begin too 
soon to formulate its plans. So far as this is a 
manufacturers’ problem, the manufacturers can 
solve it in their own way, either alone, as so many 
are doing, or in co-operation with the public, as 
they are starting to do at Fitchburg. 

It is primarily a social problem and society must 
solve it, and solve it through its public schools. A 
new work set for the public schools is to promote 
industrial efficiency in the community for the sake 
of the individual worker and for the sake of the 
community as well. 

It is of supreme importance that there be no 
division of education into education for culture, so 
called, and education for industry. Such a distinc- 
tion would be fatal to American society. It would 
lay the foundation for class divisions where they 
have never existed in our country, where more 
than anywhere else there has been absolute 
equality both of duty and of opportunity. Educa- 
tion should be conceived of as being all for culture 
and all for industry. 

Of all the elements which go to make a man or 
woman industrially efficient, technical skill looms 
up so large as to obscure a number of others no 
less important. Before discussing the means by 
which this may be obtained, allow me to call your 
attention to some of these others. I do it because 
the industrial efficiency of the workers in any com- 
munity can be mightily increased by public school 
effort, without the expenditure of a single dollar. 
Among these essential elements I name a com- 
mand of English, a command of numbers, a com- 
mand of drawing. These are as much the tools 
of a trade as are the plane of the carpenter and the 
trowel of the mason. They are universal tools 
necessary to the working in all trades. 

I used the word “command” to signify their use 
as tools. The English for this purpose is not aca- 
demic English, the English of the school reader and 
the school essay, but the simple, direct, straight- 
from-the-shoulder English in which men at work 
give and take directions, in which they write orders 
and rules, and which they use in correspondence 
and in contracts and specifications. A command 
of English means ability to read, write, and speak 
such English as is needed. By a command of 
numbers is meant the ability to think numerically 


and to make quickly and accurately the simple 
combination of numbers, whole numbers and frac- 
tions, which are the tools alike of the cook, the 
dressmaker, the carpenter, and the farmer. It in- 
cludes an exact conception of the units of measure 
and of weight used in all industries, and the ability 
to handle them readily as needed. Children have 
to do many stunts in arithmetic without getting 
this command of numbers. By command of draw- 
ing is meant simply ability to represent, both by 
freehand and by instruments, the form and pro- 
portions of objects seen or remembered or only 
conceived. I saw a table yesterday. I want one 
made like it. It looks like that. I know what 
kind of table I want, but I have never seen one like 
it. It would look like that. Substituting for table 
any one of the thousand and one objects of con- 
struction and use, and you have my idea. I do not 
mean ability to make pretty pictures. Work of 
this sort done in the public schools would go far 
to disarm the criticism now so rife among practical 
men. Beyond this, industrial efficiency would he 
promoted by acquiring a general knowledge of 
those industrial processes which form the largest 
part of the world’s work. The elements of all 
these processes are simple, and easily understood 
by children, and easily practiced. 

The principles of the basic industry, agriculture, 
are delightfully simple and easily illustrated. The 
conditions of plant life and growth and reproduc- 
tion, and the relation to them of insect and other 
animal life, can be shown in every schoolroom, are 
shown now in many, but rarely carried over in 
thought to the industrial conditions which they 
represent in miniature. The elementary processes 
of all textile manufactures, spinning and weaving, 
too, are simple. Seen in the little school wherever 
the textile industry exists, they may be seen, also, 
in the large factory. 

Ideas of organization are needed by all who are 
engaged in any part of the world’s work. The 
advantages and necessity of it should be taught 
when studying the various industrial. processes, 
and those personal relations and obligations which 
organization calls for need to be emphasized. One 
of the most general complaints made by employers 
of youth, especially of American#youth, is that they 
do not know their place, are not willing to take 
directions, as some have phrased it, are too “bump- 
tious.” Industrial efficiency means willingness to 
work in a sttbordinate place, as truly as military 
efficiency means willingness to serve as a private. 
In neither case does it preclude or chill ambition 
for advancement. Knowledge of the materials 
used in the industries is another requisite, what 
they are, where they come from, how they are pro- 
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duced, how transported and marketed. Such 
knowledge is easily obtainable as to all the great 
staples, wool, flax, cotton, silk, lumber, metals, and 
all the food products. 

All employers of labor assert that apprentices 


‘ are wasteful of material, not wilfully, but through 


ignorance. It would seem that if the youth before 
entering any industry could be impressed by the 
number of operations involved, the distance trans- 
ported, the people employed in the preparation of 
the material they handle, they would get some ade- 
quate idea of the cost, and be more economical in 
its use. 

These are some of the intellectual elements that 
go to make a man or a woman a useful worker 
under modern industrial conditions. Nature 
study, geography, elementary science, as well as 
reading, and arithmetic, and drawing, should be 
thought of and taught, not as so many school 
studies used for school ends, but we should look 
outside and beyond the schoolroom, outside and 
beyond the school life. We should see them all in 
the light and atmosphere of the home, the work- 
room, and the field. They should not be the play- 
things of children, but the tools of workmen, the 
means by which the children may learn to help, 
service being the end of it all. They would gain 
some in dignity in such a light, perhaps some in in- 
terest. 

What has been said of elementary schools is 
even more true of the high schools. With their 
palatial buildings, their finely-equipped labora- 
tories, their accomplished instructors, they are too 
costly to serve only the purpose of a more ex- 
tended and refined scholarship—and a more ab- 
sorbing cultivation of sports. Least of all should 
they create or administer to a select and social 
class. Of all educational institutions, their motto 
should be: “Noblesse oblige.” 
them much, the public has a right to require much 
of them. They, too, should begin to look the 
world squarely in the face, not only the work of 
the office and counting room, but the work of the 
shop and the mill. 

The most striking feature of modern productive 
industry is the extent to which it has turned to 
practical use the advancing knowledge of the sci- 
ences and mathematics, and agriculture has been 
revolutionized just so far as it has made use of 
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chemistry, biology, and botany. In the manufac- 
ture of leather, and paper, and textiles, and food 
products, and in the refining of metals, chemistry 
has wrought changes as great. In the manufac- 
ture and use of steam and electrical power, physics 
has done a similar work. In the enormous de- 
velopment of engineering science, the  time- 
honored algebra and geometry have come to their 
fullest fruition. 

Is it not possible, is it not necessary that the 
windows of the high school should be thrown wide 
open to the light and air of this new industrial life? 

sy turning their study of the sciences and mathe- 

matics and some of their history into these new 
channels, the high schools would lose nothing of 
their dignity, while adding immensely to their use- 
fulness. I have no doubt that if the experis who 
now direct in these departments of our great city 
high schools should together undertake to work 
out this new problem, they would achieve splendid 
success. 

There is a moral element without which there 
can be no real and permanent industrial efficiency. 
Unless the workman realizes a sense of obligation 
to his employer, to the public, and to himself to 
do the best work he is capable of doing, he is not 
a good workman, no matter how much he knows 
of his trade and how skilful he can be. Ask nine- 
tenths of the women who employ domestic labor 
and a majority of the men who employ workmen 
of any kind, and they will tell you their most seri- 
ous trouble is not that young men do not know; it 
is that they do not care. This is the most deep- 
seated, the most pervasive, the most subtle evil in 
modern industrial life. It is a disease. To 
remedy it will take all the efforts of the schools. 
It will take more; it will tax the wisdom and the 
effort of the home and the church, and it will need 
the co-operation of the great organizations of 
labor, which should add to all their beneficent 
efforts for the workingmen this supreme sort of 
education. It will need, too, the example of the 
employers of labor. Men in business who are 
ready at every opportunity to take unfair advan- 
tage of their competitors, executive officers ot 
corporations who are occupied in their offices in 
preparing collusive bids for public or private work, 
can scarcely expect the workingmen in their shops 
and yards to live up to the full demands of an en- 
lightened and sensitive conscience. 
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Star of the East, sbow us the way 
In wisdom undefiled 
To seek that manger out and lay 
Our gifts before the cbild — 
To bring our bearts and offer them 
Unto our Ring in Betblebem! 
—Eugene Ficld: “Star of the East.” 
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PRESIDENT ON EDUCATION. 


| From President Roosevelt’s Message. | 


The share that the national government should take in the broad work of education has not re- 
ceived the attention and the care it rightly deserves. The immediate responsibility for the support 
and improvement of our educational systems and institutions rests and should always rest with the 
people of the several states acting through their state and local governments, but the nation has an 
opportunity in educational work which must not be lost, and a duty which should no longer be neg- 
lected. 

The national bureau of education was established more than forty years ago. Its purpose is to 
collect and diffuse such information “as shall aid the people of the United States in the establishment 
and maintenance of efficient school systems, and otherwise promote the cause of education through- 
out the country.” This purpose in no way conflicts with the educational work of the states, but may 
be made of great advantage to the states by giving them the fullest, most accurate, and hence the 
most helpful information and suggestion regarding the best educational systems. The nation, 
through its broader field of activities, its wider opportunity for obtaining information from all the 
states and from foreign countries, is able do that which not even the richest states can do, and with 
the distinct additional advantage that the information thus obtained is used for the immediate bene- 
fit of all of our people. 

With the limited means hitherto provided, the bureau of education has rendered efficient ser- 
vice, but the congress has neglected to adequately supply the bureau with means to meet the educa- 
tional growth of the country. The appropriations for the general work of the bureau, outside edu- 
cation in Alaska, for the year 1909 are but $87,500—an amount less than they were ten years ago, and 
some of the important items in these appropriations are less than they were thirty years ago. It is 
an inexcusable waste of public money to appropriate an amount which is so inadequate as to make it 
impossible properly to do the work authorized, and it is unfair to the great educational interests of 
the country to deprive them of the value of the results which can be obtained by proper appropria- 
tions. 

| earnestly recommend that this unfortunate state of affairs as regards the national educational 
office be remedied by adequate appropriations. This recommendation is urged by the representa- 
tives of our common schools and great state universities, and the leading educators, who all unite 
in requesting favorable consideration and action by the congress upon this subject. 
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FUNCTION OF CONSTRUCTIVE A. ‘VITIES IN. the marriage of science and industry. The social- 


ization of science and of industry s ji 
EDUCATION. — (IL) Sa stry means in 
its ultimate consequences a remaking of 
¥Y WILLIAM NOVES St : ; 
B L , human character. Social service instead of 
Teachers’ College. : : 
private gain; the common good as _ in- 


Not for one moment would I belittle the educa- dispensable to individual welfare; good will 
tive value of making and working scientific and as the lubricant of human relationships ; co-opera- 
mechanical toys. It is a good thing for a boy to tion as the-means of attaining fellowship, all these 
make a motor boat, as a part of his study of the are ideals that modern industry tends to make real. ~ 


principles of hydraulics and electricity. All ama- Tends, I say, for modern industry, plainly social 
teur efforts, whether in electricity, printing, weav- though it be in character, is hampered by business 


ing, painting, or photégraphy, are, or can be made practices that stifle and crush it. Every useful 
to be, educative; but educative play of this sort  gcientific discovery and every advance in industrial 
can, at the best, be only a partial preparation for efficiency are new warp threads shot across the 
educative work. In addition actual participation woof of human relationships, binding men closer 


in typical forms of modern scientific productive 
activity is essential to a complete industrial educa- 
tion. This is because man is educated by his work. 
That the modern man is a more social being than 
his ancestors is largely due to his industrial life. 
The participation in modern industry is slowly, but 
surely, transforming human nature, for a man is 
educated by what he does. The instinct of work- 
manship, the closeness of observation, the patient 
gathering of data, the power to generalize, the 
ability to reason from cause to effect, in a word 
the scientific habit, which tends to carry with it the 
spirit of service, these are the spiritual offspring of 


together. But constantly twisting and snarling 
these threads is the system of private business, by 
which industries essentially public in character are 
owned and managed, not for public welfare, but for 
private gain and personal advantage. 

We may as well face the fact that industry, al- 
though it is more and more a social and socializing 
process, is largely turned into a means of private 
gain. This, moreover, marks still another con- 
trast with the practice of science. As we have 
noted, business success depends primarily upon 
the spirit of private gain; science thrives on the 
spirit of public service, and so far forth the modern 
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#ystem of production for profit stands athwart the 
toad on which science is moving, barring progress 
and exacting tribute. 

The secretive practices of modern business nt 
only thwart science; the self-aggrandizement that 
characterizes them blasts moral character. The 
present business necessity for the spirit of greed to 
a great extent perverts the spirit of workmanship 
engendered by social industry. A fact that every- 
where confronts us is the perversion of human char 
acter under the necessities of our present business 
system. Industry and science tend to make men 
social, business as conducted to-day tends to make 
them greedy and selfish. Ugly as the fact is, we 
cannot ignore it, for it is thrust upon our notice 
every day. 

But fortunately, neither this condition nor this 
state of mind can last. The logic of events is 
against them. The exploitation of what are in 
truth social activities for private gain is, I believe, 
a temporary feature of modern life. Science must, 
and will, proclaim its truths in spite of the censor- 
ship of modern business. Industry does, and will, 
more and more, partake of the nature of public 
service, and cannot forever be harnessed to the 
chariot of swollen fortunes. 

The social significance of modern industry is too 
great to be obscured, and the social trend of its 
evolution too strong.to be perverted by private and 
personal advantage. The real meaning of modern 
industrial activities is their social meaning, how- 
ever much this fact may be clouded by present-day 
politics, or by private monopolies. To help reveal! 
this social significance of industry, as well as to 
help create the social consciousness, is a part of the 
function of education. 

How can this be done? In this discussion we 
are assuming, almost without question, that it ts 
the function of the state to prepare its citizens for 
industrial efficiency. We have abandoned the 
jdea that such preparation can longer be left to 
private initiative. The apprentice system is on its 
deathbed. Industry has reached such a highly 


‘socialized condition that it has become necessary 


for the social organization, the state, to assume 


charge of the now well recognized social function 


of industrial education. 

Some inferences from this condition of affairs 
seem to be plain. If a complete industrial educa- 
tion requires actual participation in productive in- 
dustry, and if industrial education is a state func- 


tion, it is reasonable to infer that the state should 


control industry at least so far as to/make use of 
it for educational purposes. 

A state that cares enough for its children to edu- 
cate them for industrial efficiency cannot, in reason, 
sit passively by, and let that efficiency be merely a 
tool to fit the exigencies of private profit. It can- 
not afford to train young men and women at grext 
expense only to let their increased worth as pro- 
ducers accrue to the enrichment of a favored few. 
It must recognize that educated human beings are 
worth too much to be tossed about in the great 
gamble and scramble for business profits, and 
wasted now in overwork, now in enforced idleness. 
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It must go on and guarantee that the conditions 
of labor shall be decent and livable, that the work- 
ers shall be assured of steady employment, that 
their increasing industrial efficiency shall come 
back to them in more comforts and leisure, and 
that their work shall contribute to their mental and 
moral growth. The state must see to it that its 
most precious possession, educated men and 
women, use their powers throughout life at the 
point of highest efficiency and thereby add to 
the honor and glory of the state. 

Industrial efficiency means, or should mean, not 
merely greater profits for the employers of labor, 
but a fuller and happier life for the laborers, and a 
system of industrial education should be one in 
which the prime consideration is given to the wel- 
fare and happiness of the laborers. 

It has always been our boast that our educa- 
tional system was not privately owned nor man- 
aged for the benefit of private interests, but for 
the common good. “The public school, the last 
bulwark of democracy,” has been a powerful rall v- 
ing cry for the conservation of the fundamental 
principles of our national life. And now that it is 
beginning to assume new forms and include defi- 
nite preparation for occupations, it behooves us, 
educators and conservators of the common goo‘l, 
to see to it that the character of the new educa- 
tion be primarily for the fuller development of boys 
and girls, in order that they may acquire the scien- 
tific spirit and the social consciousness, and not be 
merely tools, highly specialized tools for the piling 
up of more wealth for economic masters. 

Industrial efficiency, that is the ability to pro- 
duce more wealth, we must have. In the effort to 
obtain it let us also secure social efficiency, the 
ability to produce more happiness for all, through 
participation in the common life. | 
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EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS FROM THE SCHOOL 
COMMITTEE’S POINT OF VIEW.—(II.) 
BY JAMES J. STORROW, 
Chairman Boston School Board. 

Another question that comes up and has come 
up in some places with a good deal of acuteness is 
the question of equal pay for men and women. I 
have had some very strong arguments addressed 
to me as a member of the Boston school commit- 
tee: that here is a man doing certain work; here 
is a woman doing precisely the same work, with 
equal ability; then I am asked: What is the logic 
of that? How can I justify that? I don’t know 
that ladies are any more used to rely on logic than 
men, but at any rate, all the force of logic is turned 
onto me as a result of that state of facts. It is 
apparently a logical absurdity. At any rate, it 
seems a logical absurdity to the ladies who come 
to me and say: How can you justify that? That 
question, as you know, has been particularly acute 
in some other cities, but it is up for discussion here 
all the time. That is a perplexing problem. It 
is perfectly clear that it is an absolute impossibility, 
with our three and one-half million dollars, which 
is our fixed appropriation here in Boston, which 
the school committee cannot raise, to suddenly add 
a good deal more than half to the salaries. We 
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cannot possibly do it. We cannot add five per 
cent, to the salaries. I don’t suppose we have the 
funds at our disposal to add two per cent. to the 
salaries. It is possible to answer that penetrating 
logic by saying that the logic is all right,—but 
where is the money? It is a physical, absolute im- 
possibility. Nothing but an act of the legislature 
taxing the community another million, or whatever 
it is, can possibly cure that defect in your logic. 

I think there is another way of looking at it. It 
is a fact in this community, and in all communities, 
that for some economic reason,—I need not discuss 
that,—but it is an economic fact and indisputable, 
that, on the whole, for intellectual service women 
are paid less than men. That is not a theory. 
That is actually true, I think, all over this country 
and in any civilized community. Certainly it is 
true as an economic law that on the whole the 
community pays less to women for intellectual ser- 
vice. I am not now speaking of the teaching pro- 
fession, but as a general economic fact. 

Now what is the duty of the public in regard to 
the schools? If we have a million dollars to lay 
out on schools,—and, as you know, much the 
larger proportion of that goes for services, the 
great bulk of the school expenditure is the com- 
pensation to teachers,—are we going to lay that 
out, that million dollars, in services on the basis 
of the economic conditions of the community? 
Are we going to secure the services of an intelli- 
gent and capable woman for the price which the 
economic standards of that community permit, and 
if we want an intelligent and capable man, as a 
school committee are we going to turn to the in- 
telligent and capable man, and on the whole give 
him the compensation that is required to make it 
attractive for him to enter into the service? That 
is actually what we do. But this logical argument 
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would seem to say that those responsible for the 
administration of the schools, or rather the: 
public.—because that is what it gets back to, it is 
not the school committee, it is the public, the tax- 
payers,—should pay to a man in laying out that 
money, so as to give the best necessary for the 
children, what is necessary to get the man, and. 
when it comes to the woman, why the taxpayers 
should pay fifty per cent. more than is actually 
necessary. The taxpayer has not been educated 
up to that yet. I admit there is a great deal of 
justice about it. But it is a question whether the 
advance in a thing like that must not necessarily 
be gradually made throughout all the entire com- 
munity, and whether the schools can afford to. 
undertake the task of closing its eyes to the eco- 
nomic conditions of the community, which in the 
main is what must regulate all salaries in the school 
system, instead of paying out such sum as is neces- 
sary to get the degree of capacity and ability that 
on the average is required,—whether it can close 
its eyes to the economic conditions and start an 
artificial economic condition in the profession of 
teaching. That has not been the point of view 
of the taxpayer. If it comes about, I think it is 
only going to come very gradually. I don’t know 
but what it is coming and has been coming. I am 
inclined to think that it is. I think that the com- 
pensation to women in this community and in all 
civilized communities has had a tendency, undoubt- 
edly, to increase, and perhaps a tendency to more 
nearly approach that paid to the men. I know as 
a practical man of to-day that no school board is 
given the money in this state, nor do I think in any 
other state, to maintain these two luxuries: one, 
efficient schools; second, compensation to women, 
which does not recognize the economic conditions. 
under which we are living. 





NEW YORK SCHOOLS.—(II.) 


[ Editorial. ] 


Ordinarily it would be wise as well as logical tu 
begin at the bottom in a great evolutionary move- 
ment, but in this case it is important that the top be 
first considered, since this achievement is to be 
ever in mind as the story is unfolded. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL NO. 62. 

This is a school without a parallel so far as I 
know. It is for the seventh and eighth grade pu- 
pils of the district, of whom there are 2,400. 

It is located on Hester street, famous—once in- 
famous—Hester street! It is in the centre of a 
district in which there are ten other school build- 
ings and 23,000 pupils in school. 

John S. Roberts is principal. He is relatively 
a young man, who has been a part of the evolution 
of this school idea. In training, experience, physi- 
cal and mental vigor, and that likableness in per- 
sonality of which President Tucker of Dartmouth 
speaks, he is wonderfully well equipped for the 
leader of Number 62. 

The 2,400 pupils of the seventh and eighth 
grades are in fifty-seven rooms. Considerably 


more than one-half of the teachers are men. If 
there is anything to correspond with this, I have 
failed to discover it. In Boston three men to an 
elementary school building is the limit. In ao 
other city are there more. In most cities one man 
to a building is the limit. 

DEPARTMENTAL SCHOOL. 

The building is exclusively departmental. 

The classes move, and not the teachers. Each 
room is equipped for the most effective work by 
the teacher and for the subject. At a given signal 
2,400 pupils pass through the halls from classroom 
to classroom. There is absolute freedom, with 
no watch over them whatever. There are boys 
and girls in nearly equal numbers. They are the 
boys and girls of the environment of Hester street, 
but nowhere will you find better behavior, more 
manliness and womanliness, than in these halls, 
where 2,400 young people are left to themselves to 
go from room to room. 

Newton, Yonkers, Lansdale. Oak Park, Ala- 
meda, can show nothing better in a building cf a 
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sixth this number of pupils than Mr. Roberts can 
in Number 62. 

There are, aside from the fifty-seven classrooin 
teachers, four shop or manual training teachers, 
two cooking and two sewing teachers, two physi- 
cal training teachers, two principals’ assistants, and 
two office clerks, so that the teaching equipment 
is wholly beyond the ordinary. 

It is a temptation to pause for commendation of 
the appointments of the industrial and physica 
training, but I forbear. You might expect this in 
this community, but you would not be prepared 
for the literary and art atmosphere. One entire 
floor is devoted to Shakespeare. The pictures and 
statuary in all the halls or corridors are of Shakes- 
peare’s England, or of his plays, or of the famous 
actors thereof. This is merely a sample of the 
spirit of the entire building. It is wonderful. One 
man has given the school $2,000 worth of pictures, 
and there are others. 

The equipment is positively elegant in every de- 
partment, but it is most apparent in the lavatory 
apartments. The finishing is in marble. There 
are individual lockers for the dressing rooms. 
There are shower baths in abundance for both 
boys and girls. 
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AUDITORIUM. 

I hazard nothing in saying that there is no other 
such elementary school auditorium in the country 
or in the world. It has individual seats for 1,400 
pupils, and with ease it can care for 2,000. I saw 
1,100 eighth-grade boys and girls, 42 per cent. 
boys, at their regular morning exercises. Twicea 
week the seventh grade has general exercises, and 
twice the eighth grade has the auditorium. 

It quite surprised me to hear the Bible reac. 
Nowhere can you find a more attractive or inspiring 
audience of boys and girls than here. 

Full 90 per cent. of those who enter the eighth 
grade graduate. 

Is there anywhere else to be found in one build- 
ing 1,100 eighth-grade and 1,300 seventh-grade 
young people, boys and girls? Is there any other 
elementary school auditorium on a palatial scale 
rich and spacious enough for 2,000 (1,400 indi- 
vidual) seats? 

Any other elementary school with about thirty 
men teachers? 

Any other elementary school with 2,400 boys 
and girls together on the departmental plan? 

Certainly I have seen nothing to compare with 
it in all my travels. This is only three vears old. 
Before that it could not have been even here. 
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Were balf the power tbat fills the world witb terror, 
Were balf tbe wealtb bestowed on camps and courts, 
Given to redeem the buman mind from error, 
There were no need of arsenals or forts. 
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—Longfellow. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 
BY R. W. WALLACE. 


POET, ROMANCER, CRITIC. 

The unfortunate genius whose name is now honored 
in every land.—Professor W. P. Trent. 

The near approach of the centennial of Poe’s 
birth (January 19, 1809) furnishes a fitting oppor- 
tunity to review the leading features of his singular 
career, and to re-estimate his standing among lit- 
erary writers. 

Yet this is by no means an easy task, for Poe 
has always been, and is likely to remain, more or 
less of anenigma. To the dominant New England 
literary section of his own time he was always a 
riddle. Even so astute a man as Lowell had to re- 
vise his estimates of him. The urbane Longfellow 
could never understand why Poe raised a mailed 
fist against him. 

Magazine publishers who welcomed his copy and 
entrusted him with editorial functions were unable 
to fathom his eccentricities while at work, or his 
readiness to throw aside his facile quill on the 
flimsiest of pretexts. Willis, Kennedy, Burton all 
tried to befriend him, but he quarreled with and 
forsook them all. 

Nor did any one so completely divide the literary 
household as he. Reams of paper were used in 
lampooning and defaming him, and as many more 
in his defence. Griswold spent his strength in 


coarsely slandering him; while Ingram, pitying his 
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weaknesses, but never apologizing for them, ad- 
mired and maintained his genius. American lit- 
terateurs seemed singularly shy of awarding him 
high literary honors; while their brethren across 
the sea—British, French, German—have unhesitat- 
ingly given him the primacy among American 
poets and romancers. 

The catise of such differences of opinion is not 
hard to find. It is because Poe was so largely 
himself, so unlike any other of his fellow-bards. 
Parallels may be drawn between Longfellow and 
Whittier; between Lowell and Holmes. But with 
whom can we parallel Poe? Some have thought 
they could see Byron, and Shelley, and Coleridge 
in him, and because of supposed parallelisms have 
charged him with plagiarism, at least in style. But 
the traces appear so faint that literary critics no 
longer emphasize them. In life experiences, in 
choice of themes, and in treatment of them, Poe 
was “sui generis.” And a man who is not some- 
thing of an open book to other men, whose dis- 
similarities are greater than his likenesses, is very 
sure to be the heir of opposing judgments. 

How much of Poe’s peculiarities could he lay at 
the door of heredity? Both his father and mother 
were on the stage. They did not win renown 
there, and their work brought them but a mere 
pittance. The mother sang frequently, and danced 
Polish minuets. She continued to play close up to 
the time of her child’s birth; and in three weeks 
she was back again before the footlights, and 
played until the close of the season. Poverty 
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dogged their footsteps, and when little Edgar was 
not quite three years old death rang down the cur- 
tain for both father and mother. 

The calling of the actor leads him rather into 
the realm of fancy than of fact. Often he is sum- 
moned to present the delicate, the weird, the gro- 
tesque in human life; seldom the plain matter of 
fact of existence. Imagination is drawn upon 
more heavily than any other faculty. Then the 
actor is constantly lured by the thought of fame. 
He plays to please. Appreciation, and its outward 
expression, applause, is his most vigorous tonic. 
His weekly wage, his future advancement depend 
on his ability to please. Deal out criticism to him, 
and it is like a rude brush of the hand to a sensitive 
plant. And then because of his calling he is 
doomed to be a wanderer. He is here to-day and 
He sees more of the country 
than those before whom he plays, but he is denied 
those abiding friendships that naturally belong to 
a settled residence. 

Test Poe by the law of heredity, and see if he is 
not essentially a child of the stage. He was the 
heir of fancy. His poems and his romantic stories 
are as fine as gossamer. The graceful, the weird, 
the sombre, the mysterious are the threads with 
which he weaves. Daintiness and delicacy are in 
all his work, but seldom depth. He sought fame 
as persistently as Sir Galahad the Holy Grail, and 
was angered that it was an elusive elf. He 
stormed and raved against criticism of himself, 
even when he dealt it out unsparingly to others. 
He threw down his pen if there was the gentlest 
challenge of its work. 
less of souls. 
long: 


yonder to-morrow. 


And he was the most rest- 
No bonds of locality could hold him 
College could not retain him, nor West 
Point, nor any one editorial desk. Boston, New 
York, Baltimore, Richmond all knew him, but 
never for long. And this restlessness cost him 
friends. He does not seem to have had one inti- 
mate, lifelong friend, no Damon for his Pythias. 
Yet, granting this as at least a plausible theory 
in accounting for Poe, it must not be used as an 
apology for his weaknesses, much less for the 
vicious habit that held him captive. 
have shaken off the chains of heredity. 
* not. 


He ought to 
But he did 
He surrendered the garrison all too easily. 
He blamed circumstances for his empty purse and 
his friendlessness, when he should have blamed 
himself. He sold his birthright of respectability 
for an unsubstantial morsel, and then vented his 
anger on the purchaser. Well does Shakespeare 
measure such folly when he makes his Cassius 
say :-— 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 
Poe was, notwithstanding all his drawbacks, a 
real genius. The man who gave the world “The 


Raven.” “Israfel,” “Ulalume,” “Annabel Lee,” and 
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“The Bells” runs no risk of being discrowned. 
Principal Smiley accounts them as “gems, polished 
with the skill of an expert’s hand.” No author has 
more delicately or more purely idealized a woman’s 
memory than he. What exquisite phrasing in such 
a verse as this, from “To One in Paradise” :-— 
“Thou wast that all to me, love, 
For which my soul did pine— 
A green isle in the sea, love, 
A fountain -and a shrine, 
All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 
And all the flowers were mine.” 


In prose Poe was a master in the short story 
line. And one may be inclined to accept his own 
estimate of them as expressed in a charming letter . 
to Lowell: “My best tales are ‘Ligeia,’ ‘The Gold 
Bug,’ the ‘Murders in the Rue Morgue,’ ‘The Fall 
of the House of Usher,’ ‘The Tell-Tale Heart,’ 
‘The Black Cat,’ ‘William Wilson,’ and ‘The De- 
scent into the Maelstrom.’”’ In these and other 
of his short fictions may be found everything in 
the whole gamut of the weird, grotesque, and mor- 
bid. And he seemed to meet the popular wish for 
such tales in his day. “The Gold Bug” had a cir- 
culation of over 300,000 copies. Alluding to these 
stories, Professor Trent speaks of them as “the 
most strangely compelling prose compositions in 
any literature.” 

It was as a critic that Poe made most enemies, 
In this realm he seemed not merely savage, but 
heartless. And yet it is somewhat overlooked by 
people of the present that such criticisms were a 
feature of Poe’s time, especially across seas. <A 
new author was treated as an enemy rather than 
asa friend. Mediocrity—and there is enough of it 
always—was scourged out of court. And even 
ability and genius were met with darts of envy and 
reproach. Woe to any author with a weak place 
in his literary armor! Poe only drifted with the 
critical current of his day. He never seemed quite 
so happy as when he was in a literary row. He 
was extravagant in blame, and his words hurt. 
Think of the natural resentment of Halleck’s ad- 
mirers when they read this: “Halleck’s laurel was 
touched with an artificial green.” And yet, in- 
cisive, cutting, and bitter as Poe’s critiques were, 
the singular fact is that in most cases they have 
since been fully sustained. 

One of Poe’s canons of composition was this: 
“A long poem is a contradiction in terms, and 
hence impossible.’ No “Paradise Lost” or 
“Hiawatha” found favor with him. This canon 
was hotly debated when first announced. Would 
it not rule out Dante’s “Divina Comedia,” and 
Gray’s “Elegy,” and Scott’s “Lady of the Lake”? 
But Poe’s canon came to be the rule in the compo- 
sition of a poem; and no bard of this day would 
think of other than brevity if he expected his pro- 
duction to find favor. 





I would rather have it said “ He lived usefully” than “He died rich.” 


— Franklin. 
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A COLLEGE HEAD’S TASK. 
[From the New York Evening Post.] 


President Eliot’s impending retirement from the 
presidency of Harvard is bound to give an impetus 
to the movement to divide the functions of that 
office. ‘The governing boards and the alumni will 
understand better in six months than they do even 
now what a void Eliot will leave,’ writes one of the 
most prominent of the Boston alumni. But this is 
not only because Mr. Eliot towers above all other 
college presidents and is the foremost American 
citizen. The magnitude of his office is such that it 
would be a most difficult task to fill it, had it been 
held by a man of far smaller intellectual calibre. 
The administrative work alone would tax the 
abilities of our greatest corporation heads, while 
the outlining of its courses of study calls for educa- 
tional statesmanship of the first rank. 

Time was, of course, when the president of Har- 
vard, like the heads of our smaller colleges, could 
variously raise money, administer the funds, over- 
see the expenditures, supervise the faculty, dis- 
cipline the students, and guide the scholastic polity 
of the college, as well. But when an institution 
has grown to the size of Harvard, or Chicago, or 
Michigan, its president needs a cabinet like that of 
the President of the United States. The work of 
disciplining the students, graduate and under- 
graduate, is intrusted to deans; there is a recorder 
or secretary, who supervises the complex work of 
controlling the students, recording their absences, 
acts, illnesses, etc.; there is a treasurer who takes 
actual charge of the investments of the college, and 
under him, as at Harvard, a bursar who deals with 
some of the details, such as the collecting of tui- 
tion fees from.students. But even with these ex- 
ecutive adjuncts, the pressure of work upon the 
college president is enormous. He is compelled to 
give much time to public utterances, is forced to 
make long journeys in order to keep the interest 
of the alumni in their college alive, and to draw 
needed money from their pockets. The general 
presentation of the needs of the university is his 
duty, and if he obtains a building, or a group of 
buildings, he is supposed to supervise every archi- 
tectural detail. He cannot wholly leave to the 
treasurer all financial questions, for his annual 
budget must be drawn up with a view to a rising 
or a falling income. If he is the head of Harvard, 
he is dealing with a capital of some twenty millions, 
with an income from investments of about one mil- 
lion per annum, to say nothing of other income, 
and he must be familiar with a treasurer’s state- 
ment covering 148 printed pages. And every 
newspaper or magazine in the country thinks itself 
entitled to hear from him on every public question 
—if he is not perhaps giving a course of lectures 
in Berlin or serving on a commission at Washing- 
ton or Tokio. 

President Eliot’s own report last year covered 
fifty-six printed pages and touched upon at least 
forty-eight separate subjects, some of them of first 
importance, such as the exaggeration of athletic 
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sports, the question of admission with conditions, 
the entrance requirements, the distribution of 
scientific students, and the moving of Andover 
Theological Seminary to Cambridge. With the 
reports made to President Eliot from the various. 
departments of the university, his own summary 
of the year and the treasurer’s make up a volume 
of no less than 500 pages. The wonder grows an- 
nually with its perusal that the head of this uni- 
versity has time for any details, that he can super- 
vise the work of the university as brilliantly as he 
does, and still have time for civic work of a high 
order. 

In President Eliot’s case, he has borne the multi- 
farious burdens, including the duty of meeting with 
the governing bodies and the faculty, at the ex- 
pense, we are tempted to say, of the student body. 
3y this we mean no criticism; it is a fact, however, 
that he has generally been a stranger, or a great 
name, to the undergraduate body. Close relations 
with it have been humanly impossible; all one 
could ask was the necessary intercourse with the 
leaders of the teaching staff of only 566 persons. 
So when one of the leading undergraduates was 
asked by a reporter the opinion of that body as to 
the president’s retirement, he naively answered to 
the effect that “few of us know him, but all regret 
the change”! True, Mr. Eliot has for some years 
past annually met the newly-entering class with 
one of those exquisite addresses of counsel and in- 
spiration that will have high place among the en- 
during monuments he has, unconsciously enough, 
builded to himself. But beyond that the influence 
of his noble personality and his lofty personal life 
have penetrated to the undergraduate hardly more 
than to the general public all over the country. 
This has been a grave loss to college and nation, 
for the moulding of character is, after all, the pri- 
mary duty of a university. 

Then there is the faculty. It takes a great gen- 
eral to inspire 566 teachers; to recruit their forces, 
to recognize the worthy and discard the drones or 
the inefficient; to lead them on over the breast- 
works of tradition to new fields of honor and of 
service. That would seem in itself to be a suffi- 
cient life’s work for any one man. And so we con- 
fess to having been surprised to learn last year that 
a majority of a joint committee of the overseers 
and the corporation, including President Eliot, 
found, after inquiry, that “the president of the uni- 
versity does not need to be relieved of any func- 
tion that he now performs, but that he ought to be 
relieved of details in many directions, and to have 
more assistance than he now has.” Would they 
have been able to report the same with any one 
else as president? Will the governing boards not 
yet come to filling President Eliot’s place with two 
men, one a rector in charge of everything pertain- 
ing to the scholastic work, the students, and the 
teachers, and the other a man of the type of the 
late William H. Baldwin, Jr., of the Long Island 
railway, of marked business ability, of winning and 
upright personality, qualified to represent the uni- 
versity in all of its relations to the public and the 
nation? 
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IN THE MAKING. 


BY HANSON H. WEBSTER. 


A surprisingly large number of people fail ut- 
terly in appreciation of the mechanical details oi 
books. Just as the details of a cathedral escape 
the notice of one who knows nothing of architec- 
ture, much of the significance of books is missed 
by their average user. It is a matter of education, 
however, too important to be neglected; it should 
begin in childhood, and it is obviously the 
province of the schools to deal with it. 

Children in school do not think very much 
about how their books are made. They are 
rather more liable to think of them as composed 
only of lessons which must be learned. If they 
happen upon certain pages of another sort, it is 
only to wonder at the mystery of “copyright” no- 
tices, or to spell out of “preface” the ancient legend 
that “Peter Rice Eats Fishes and Catches Eels.” 
Profitable uses, however, to which these parts of 
a book may be put are the conversational lessons 
and compositions which this article will suggest to 
teachers. 

From the title-page, for example, one learns not 
only the name of the book, but also who wrote 
it (and often what honorary or professional posi- 
tions the author holds, or what other books he has 
written), what firm publishes the book and where 
its offices are, and, in many cases, where the book 
is printed. The publisher’s emblem, also, is a fea- 
ture of interest. This emblem had its origin in 
the printer’s device, which in early times was 
printed on the last page of a book, and which con- 
tained information now given on the title-page. 
This was called a “colophon,’ from the Greek 
word meaning “finishing stroke”; and the name is 
still inaccurately applied to the device on the title- 
page. 

The page following bears the copyright notice, 
which shows that exclusive rights of publication 
have been obtained under the laws of the United 
States. These laws impose a penalty not only 
upon anyone illegally reprinting a book as a whole, 
but also upon anyone reprinting extracts from a 
copyrighted book without special permission from 
the holders of the copyright or their authorized 
publishers. 

The author’s preface is valuable as showing why 
or how his book came to be written, to what ends 
it is adapted, and what its distinguishing features 
are. Almost invariably it is written after the book 
itself is completed, and represents the author's 
final estimate of his work. 

Sometimes the difference between “contents” 
and “index” is not appreciated. The contents is 
printed in the front part of the book, and tabulates 
the chapter-headings (sometimes, also, the outlin>s 
of the chapters), with their page references. When 
necessary, it is supplemented by a list of maps and 
illustrations. The object is to enable the reader 
to turn at once to any of the divisions of the boo. 
Help in doing so is often given by printing at the 
top of each page of text (as a “running title”) the 


heading of the chapter in which the page is in- 
cluded. 

The index, if there is one, is found at the end of 
the book. Usually none is furnished unless the 
book is one which will be used frequently for refer- 
ence. The index lists alphabetically every impor- 
tant topic, person, and place mentioned in the text, 
and gives the page of every significant reference to 
each. The object is to enable the reader to trace 
through the book the development of important 
subjects or to find special items. The index may 
be made to serve also as a geographical guide to 
maps, and as a pronouncing vocabulary. 

More especially, of course, will children become 
interested in the fascinating processes whereby 
paper, ink, and cloth are put together into books. 
Teachers, upon even the slightest familiarity with 
the subject, will discover that there is scarcely an 
art or science which does not more or less directly 
make its contribution to these processes. So, be- 
cause of its universal appeal, there is no readier 
means for a teacher to engage and hold the inter- 
est of every one of his pupils, and perhaps to 
arouse some genius hitherto dormant, than an ac- 
count of the various steps in the making of a book. 

The first step, after the manuscript comes from 
an author, is the selection of a suitable style of 
type and size of page. This done, the type is “set 
up,” either by hand compositors, or by a wonder- 
fully ingenious machine. and placed in a long tray, 
called a galley. No division into pages is as yet 
made. A proof is taken from the type in this 
form, in order that errors may be discovered and 
corrected. Then the type is taken from the galley, 
and divided into pages, to which the page numbers 
and headings are added. Another proof is taken, 
after which the pages are prepared for electrotyp- 
ing. As arule, books are not printed directly from 
type, but from electrotype plates. 

The method of making these plates is, briefly, as 
follows: An impression of the type is first taken in 
wax; the mould thus secured is covered with a thin 
coating of copper, deposited by chemical action, 
and this coating, or “shell,” when removed from 
the wax, is backed up with molten metal, making a 
solid facsimile of the type in permanent page 
form. 

In the press-rooms the plates are “made up” 
into “forms” of sixteen pages or multiples, and 
placed upon suitable printing presses, operated, ot 
course, by power. The ink is carried over the 
face of the plates by rollers. The paper is sup- 
plied at one end of the press by a feeder, and, after 
receiving the impression, emerges at the opposite 
end printed on one side. The other side is printed 
in the same way from other plates; and so ou 
through the book. 

After the ink has dried thoroughly, the “sheets” 
(as the paper is.now called) are placed under heavy 
pressure until all indentations caused by the type 
in printing are remoyed, They are then folded to 
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page size, and at the proper points the illustratio is 
and maps requiring separate insertion are past vi 
in. 

The illustrations call for a word of explanation. 
They are printed from metal plates reproduced, oa 
an appropriate scale, from the artist’s origin 
work. In text-books, there are usually employed 
only two kinds of plates, “line-cuts” and “half-tones.” 
The first reproduce drawings in line or in solid 
black and white, and the latter “wash” drawings 
or photographs. Line-cuts can be printed on less 
highly finished paper than half-tones, so they are 
more commonly found in books for school uss, 
particularly when on the same page with type mat- 
ter. A simple test as to whether an illustration is 
printed from a half-tone plate or not is to examine 
it closely to see if it is covered with a network of 
fine lines. If, on the contrary, the high lights in 
an illustration lack this network (or “screen’’) it is 
safe to say that it is not a half-tone. Colored illus- 
trations and maps may be either line-cuts or hali- 
tones. <A separate plate is required for each color, 
but the usual number necessary is only three, or 
four, one color being printed over another in such 
a way as to produce practically any tint or shade 
desired. 

To return to the printed sheets, folded to page 
size: In this form, thev are called “signatures,” 
from the old custom of indicating their sequence 
by marking A, B, or C, etc., on the first page of 
each—the letters which one sees, at intervals, at 
the bottom of pages in many books. A complete 
book is made up by “gathering” a set of these sig- 
natures—one, for example, containing pages 1-15; 
another, 17-32: a third, 33-48: and soon. A num- 
ber of books are then sewed together, through 
the folded edges: and the continuous row thus 
made is cut apart into separate books, each, of 
course, with its signatures held together by the 
sewing. Linings or end papers are next pasted 
on, and the book’s edges, on three sides, trimmed 
to the desired size—this last operation cutting the 
leaves. The book is then shaped to receive its 
cover, having its back rounded, and a little groove 
made on each side of the back, in which the cover 
may have play. It is interesting to notice that 
practically all the processes in binding a book can 
now he carried on hv various machines, contrived 
to do the folding, the gathering. the sewing, the 
backing, and so on, each of which originally was 
done bv hand. 


Such books as have gilded, colored. or marbled 
edges are so decorated next after being stitched. 
Gold leaf. which is laid on over a sizing, is high!y 
burnished by means of tools, headed with blood- 
stones, agates, etc. Colored edges are stained 
with a specially prepared dye, and then burnished. 
Marbling, as on the edges of the dictionarv, 
is a more elaborate process. A vat filled with a 
thin liquid glue has standing by it a row of jars 
containing coloring matter in great variety. The 
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marbler, taking a brush from one ja: after another, 
sprinkles different colors on the glue; next, with 
large combs, one broad-toothed for the long way 
of the vat, and another fine-toothed for the other 
way, he draws the colored surface into the desired 
pattern. Finally he dips the edges of the books 
into the vat just deep enough to transfer this pat- 
tern to them. 

While the sheets of a book have been in process, 
the covers have been made from cloth and card- 
board cut to the proper size. The boards are glued 
to the cloth, which is deftly folded over their edges, 
much as from time immemorial books have been 
protected by home-made wrappers of paper. Ma- 
chines are commonly used in this work, but in the 
case of books which have their covers made of two 
pieces of cloth and one piece of leather, instead »f 
only a single piece of cloth, hand work is necessary. 

The covers are then decorated. Those with let- 
tering or designs in gold are covered with gold 
leaf where the decoration is to go. The design is 
then stamped through with hot brass dies, the heat 
causing the gold to adhere where the die strikes. 
Superfluous gold is removed by brushing and 
rubbing, and carefully saved, since it can be re- 
melted for subsequent use. Covers whose de- 
signs are in colors are stamped with ink on a ma- 
chine not unlike a small printing-press. A sepa- 
rate die is required for each color used, and, of 
course, only one color can be applied at one im- 
pression. 

Finally, a book is fastened into its cover, being 
secured by means of its lining pages, reinforced 
with cloth extending a little on each side of the 
back. It is left under moderate pressure for sev- 
eral hours, until thoroughly dry: then, when 
wrapped in its paper jacket, it is ready for the pur- 
chaser. 

The skill and care required in many of these stens 
in book-making is almost that ofa surgeon. And 
the teacher’s opportunity, next after inspiring re- 
spect for the human body, lies in leading his pu- 
pils to an intelligent regard for books. 

“The books that young people read,” savs 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, “ought to be thorough!v 
well made. People who would not live in a badlv- 
built house or ride in a cheap carriage, read cheap. 
clumsy, bungling books by the thousand; and they 
do this while honest, sound, well-made books, far 
more interesting, are within their reach. A well- 
made book, like a well-built house, is constructed 
of the best material, in a workmanlike manner. 
.. . The parts are put together with due regard to 
their relative importance. The stvle of good 
books has great variety, but it is clear, pure, and 
has some kind of form or beauty. ... Avoid a 
shoddy book as you would avoid a shoddy house, 
keep away from vulgar books as you would from 
vulgar people; select the most genuine and inter- 
esting books to be your friends, as you would 
choose your companions among men and women,” 
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Play at its best is only a school of ethics,— G, Stanley Hall, 
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PRINCIPLES AND BELIEFS OF N. E. SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS. 


A committee of which Superintendent W. f. 
Gordy of Springfield, Mass., was chairman made a 
report on “Principles and Beliefs,” which was 
adopted by the New England Association cf 
School Superintendents, of which Superintendent 
Henry D. Hervey of Malden was president. The 
report was as follows:— 

“In view of the limited opportunities for children 
to play in urban communities, we wish to express 
our deep sense of the need of public playgrounds, 
especially in the densely congested parts of our 
cities. Far more than physical health and bodily 
strength are involved in the proper use of play- 
grounds. They would be fully justified for the 
added power they would give children for doing 
the mental work required in the schools. 

“We believe in medical inspection in schools, 
and we favor a more thorough system of inspec- 
tion than has yet been adopted in many of our 
New England cities. 

“We believe the time has come for the incor- 
poration into our educational system of well- 
organized vocational, trade, and continuation 
schools. If New England is to maintain her pres- 
ent high standard of prosperity the schools must 
do something of a very definite nature to develop 
vocational purpose, industrial intelligence, and me- 
chanical and industrial skill. We have no doubt 
that the change of educational policy will add quice 
as much to the efficiency of the schools from the 
standpoint of developing power in the pupils as 
from that of developing industrial efficiency. We 
believe, moreover, that in such vocational train- 
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ing a prominent place should be given to art in its 
vital and intimate relation to the industries. 

“We believe that in our complex school system 
a special effort should be made to teach the funda- 
mentals. While the vital quality of education 
should not be neglected in favor of mechanical 
routine, yet the business world has a right to de- 
mand that our schools should give a thorough 
training in essentials, and our schools should not 
fail to satisfy this demand. 

“We approve of the movement which favors the 
use of school buildings as social centres in the 
community. In order that our school buildings 
may be made to minister to the social, intellectual, 
and spiritual needs of the people we believe that 
our larger school buildings should be provided 
with ample assembly rooms. 

“Retardation in the grades points to a failure to 
reach individuals in the most effective ways. It, 
therefore, seems to us very important that a special 
study should be made of this problem with a view 
to adapting the work of the school to individual 
needs. 

“The progress of popular education in New Eng- 
land has followed the appearance of trained leaders, 
many of whom as teachers or superintendents in 
local communities, or in the employ of the state, 
have moulded public sentiment in favor of better 
schools, and have greatly improved the methods 
of instruction and administration. This has cre- 
ated a growing demand for skilled superintendents 
in country districts as well as in cities. We earn- 
estly hope, therefore, that colleges will seek to 
interest in this work young men and women who 
give promise of leadership.” 





COLLEGE 


ENGLISH. 


BY EDITH GILES. 


“QUENTIN DURWARD.”—VL) 
{ Continued.] 

Can you give reasons derived from the story 
why Scott should allow Hayraddin Maugrabin to 
be of so much importance? Was it possible for 
him, from what you know of his character, to man- 
age things in a way that would be impossible to a 
man of the character of Quentin Durward, and 
was Louis aware of this? 

In spite of Quentin Durward’s disappointmert 
when the Lady Isabelle’s safety is taken from his 
hands and given to Count de Crévecoeur is there 
any doubt in the reader’s mind of the ultimate is- 
sue of the romance? 

How would Scott fail to satisfy poetic justice if 
there were? 

From this point to the end whose character and 
what events become the dominating interest in 
the story? 

To what historical occasion does the Duke of 
Burgundy refer when he says: “The cession of 


these towns being the sole recompense my father 
ever received from France, when, in a happy 
hour for your family, he consented to forget the 
murder of my grandfather, and to exchange the 
alliance of England for that of your father. St. 
George! if he had not so acted, your royal self, far 
from having towns on the Somme, could scarce 
have kept those beyond the Loire”? 

Can you think of any other reasons besides the 
two given in the first paragraph of chapter 
XX VII. for Louis to have followed the depa;- 
ture of the ladies of Croye so soon? 

Do the succeeding paragraphs explain anything? 

How has Scott arranged a dramatic setting for 
the breaking of the news of the death of the 
Bishop of Liege to the two whom it most con- 
cerned? What is the significance to each of that 
announcement? 

How does the king show himself most royal on 
this occasion? 


{ Continued on page 690.]} 
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EXPERT IN WELFARE OF CHILDREN. 


United States Commissioner Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown asked Congress for an appropriation of 
$3,000 for the employment of an expert in the wel- 
fare of children. Secretary of Interior Mr. Gar- 
field endorsed this application and emphasized the 
request as necessary to increase the efficiency of 
the bureau in dealing with a wide range of ques- 
tions affecting school children. 

At the Congressional hearing Secretary Gar- 
field was asked if this does not “approach danger- 
ously near the line of encroachment upon the 
rights of the states and municipalities !”’ 

Absurd! It was absurd to ask for so little as 
$3,000 when Congress is appropriating millions 
for experts in the welfare of plants and animals! 
I have heard Secretary Wilson of the department 
of agriculture boast that he had at his command 
three thousand of the best experts in the world 
always ready for any duty that they may be called 
upon to do. Three thousand of the world’s best 
experts on the welfare of hogs, bugs, etc., and one 
little $3,000 expert on the welfare of 20,000,00u 
children ! 

A Nebraska woman says that her husband is 
raising hogs, and she is trying to raise a boy. If 
one of her husband’s hogs gives him trouble ail 
he has to do is to write to the government, and it 
will send him many publications on the welfare of 
hogs. The government will write him personal 
letters about his hog, and if the trouble with the 
porker is persistent the government will send a 
high-priced expert there to study the hog’s wel- 
fare. This comes perilously near encroaching upon 
the state’s right to look after the welfare of that 
hog, but the danger of encroachment on state rights 
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does not interfere with an appropriation of $13,- 
0U0,000 for the welfare of weevils, weeds, etc. 
This Nebraska woman says that when her boy 
causes her trouble, as he oiten does, and she does 
not know what to do with him any more than her 
husband knew what to do with his hog, and this 
welfare needs attention, the government has not a 
single book or pamphlet to send her, has no spe- 
cialist to write her about her boy’s needs, no ex- 
pert to send out there to study his welfare. She 
Says it may be as serious a matter for her boy to 
become a bad man as for her husband to lose his 
hogs. 

‘Lhe tragedy! In spite of the absurdity Con- 
gress refused even one little $3,000 expert on the 
welfare of children! 

Is this the United States? Limitless millions for 
the army and navy in times of peace, and too poor 
to appropriate $3,000 to study children’s welfare! 


QasGen 
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BRING UP BOYS WIIH BRAINS. 

Sacrifice for boys must be intelligent. The 
time has passed when devotion, attection, and 
sacrifice are adequate without keen intelligence in 
the treatment oi boys. in the failure to meet this 
requirement has been the chiei weakness in the 
bringing up of boys in the past. No one who 
knows the boy will ever trust to luck or to magic in 
his uniolding, development, and growth. 

it a man should decide in December to raise 
chickens aiter the middle of March, he would think 
of it every day, would talk about it every time he 
met any one with experience in chicken-raising, 
would visit poulterers and henneries. He would 
think a man a fool who should say to him that it 
was all luck, that it was merely a question of magic, 
that he ought not to waste time studying the busi- 
ness. There me 

No man ever expects to succeed anywhere else 
in life without studying how to do it except in the 
rearing of children, 

in a Western city 1 was told of the most success- 
ful man in that part of the state, a man of large 
wealth, who had built up the chief industry of that 
region. When introduced to him, | said it was a 
pleasure to meet him because of his success in life. 

“No,” said he, “1 have had no success. I am 
worth several times as much money as any one 
else hereabouts, and I do more business than any 
other man in these parts, but I have four boys, and 
tney have all gone to the bad. A man who has 
wasted his time making money and doing busines: 
while he has let his boys go to the bad is a failure. 
Say, I believe I have brains enough to have had 
some decent boys if I had given as much thought 
to them as I have given to my business!” 

He is a typical American. 

Why do fathers, good men often, allow their 
boys to go to the bad? 

Every man thinks other men ought to study 
their boys, but not he. Whatever the boy does 
that is wrong he is blamed for. Did you ever hear 
a father say: “My boy has gone wrong because I 
did not treat him right”? And yet, most of the 
boys who have gone wrong would not have gone 
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to the bad if they had been rightly treated at home 
and at school. 

Iowa has a professor in her Agricultural College 
at Ames who is teaching the farmers to increase 
their yield of corn substantially by testing a few 
kernels in every ear before planting. He goes 
from town to town giving the farmers explicit in- 
structions how to test the corn. After one of 
these informing and illustrative addresses, threc 
thrifty farmers came up and said: “That is right, 
professor, these thriftless farmers need just such 
instruction.” 

“How about yourselves?” 

“Oh, we don’t do it; we know a good ear of cora 
when we see it.” 

Whereupon he arranged for each of the three to 
select the twenty-four best ears they harvested the 
next autumn, and in the spring plant a row for 
each ear. He went there in that harvest, and one 
of the seventy-two rows raised at the rate of 
ninety-eight bushels of shelled corn to the acre, 
and one but three bushels, and they ranged all the 
way between. Then the farmers besought him 
never to tell what fools they were. 

This typifies many fathers. They think othe: 
people need to know about boys, but not they. 
Simply because they can buy and sell horses or 
cows, carpets or furniture, because they can make 
boots and shoes, cloth or clothes, because they 
can practice law or medicine, because they cau 
preach sermons or write books, they think they 
can bring up a boy without studying how to do it. 


That is why so many good men have such bad 
boys. 
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BOSTON’S REMARKABLE TRIUMPH. 

Never has Boston known such a triumph oi 
educational righteousness as in the election of two- 
fifths of the school board members on December 
15. In this we rejoice for several reasons. It 
was a triumph of the democratic principle. When 
the new scheme went into effect three years ago 
there was a lively legislative contest as to whether 
or not the people could be trusted. “The school 
board must be appointed,” said many of the lead- 
ers. “We can trust the people,” was the answer. 
This was tried. The people have been trusted and 
tested and they have not been found wanting. 

“Take schools out of politics by having a special 
election,” said many wise men. “We can trust the 
schools in politics,” said others, and the four lead- 
ing political parties show that they can be trusted. 
Brock, a Republican, who has been on the new, 
small board (five members) from the first with all 
possible prejudices centred in himself, and Joseph 
Lee, the best advertised faddist or extremist in 
New England, an uncompromising progressive, a 
Democrat, were nominated by the four leading 
parties. One party alone put a rival ticket in the 
field, but to that ticket rallied actively and vigor- 
ously every discontented person, every moss-back, 
every kicker, every “three R’s” shouter, and even 
the day before the election the leading daily in the 
city said that confidence in the victory of Brock 
and Lee was not justified. 


The triumph itself was without precedent. 
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Brock had 55,460, and Lee 56,090, while the other 
two, representing everything out of step, had but 
9,565 and 5,958, or 111,550 to 15,523, or nearly 
eight to one. A year from now Mr. Ellis will come 
up for re-election, and there will be no question 
as to the result. No more will there be a year 
later. Indeed, Superintendenet Stratton D. 
Brooks and his policies are as securely enthroned 
for several years to come as though the next few 
elections had been already held. 


—_—-- 
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JOSEPH LEE. 


Joseph Lee, Boston’s new school board member, 
is the most broad-minded, progressive, intensely 
courageous educational leader we have ever 
known. He would be the prince of faddists were 
he not a king in practical sense. A thing must be 
workable to satisfy him. 

He is the father of the American playground 
movement, and has been scarcely less influential 
in promoting medical inspection, school nurses, 
and every other notably successful modern move- 
ment in education. He is a great man, with abut- 
dant means to enable him to devote his entire time 
to the public good, and he has seen fit to give his 
time and effort for the good of children. Boston 
was never wiser than in selecting him when a suc- 
cessor had to be found for Mr. Storrow. 
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MR. ALLEN’S COMMUNICATION. 


On another page we print a communication 
from Secretary William H. Allen of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research. We exceedingly dislike to 
appear to have any controversy with Mr. Allen, in 
whose professional work we are much interested. 
It did not occur to us that our editorial note of 
November 19 was more than a bit of sympathy 
with him. We said: “We wonder how William H. 
Allen feels to have the Brewers’ Journal distribu- 
ting his ‘Broader Motive for School Hygiene’ 
liberally. We are not surprised that they do it. 
There is a fortune in it for them, theoretically at 
least.” 

We fail to see in this any suggestion that Mr. 
Allen intended to play into their hands. Nothing 
could be farther from our purpose, then or ever. 
We did not blame him, we did sympathize with 
him. We felt that for him it was a calamity. 

His communication, however, is a more serious 
matter. He says: “The question is not who uses 
my article, but whether or not it is true.” To us 
that sentence from his pen is inconceivable. There 
are thousands of sayings that may be “true,” 
whereas the saying of them at a given time may be 
indecent, or in one of many ways highly improper. 
We can but think that the article of Mr. Allen, ii 
every word was true, is, under all the circum- 
stances, highly unfortunate. 

Burchard could have said “Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion” every day of his life but one and 
have done no harm, but he used the expression 
once only, and it defeated a candidate for the 
presidency. For the first time in American history 
the liquor interests are in a death grapple with the 
temperance forces. For the first time the brewery 
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interests are on the defensive all along the line. 
It is very generally believed, and with abundant 
reason, that the present crisis has been created by 
the temperance teaching of the schools. 

Just now it is highly offensive to make any at- 
tack upon this work whose achievement has been, 
apparently, so glorious. If the Women’s Jem- 
perance Union can be put on the defensive it wiil 
be like penalizing a football eleven just on the 
verge of a touchdown. Mr. Allen’s standing, his 
official position, the dignity of the Bureau of Mu- 
nicipal Research make an attack on the scientific 
temperance crusade at this time little less thaa 
vicious in its results, though not in intent. 
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MASSACHUSETIS PLAYGROUNDS. 


The last session of the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture gave permission to every city in the state— 
thirty-four—to vote on the proposition to have a 
playground for every 10,000 inhabitants. Practi- 
cally every city that is not already adequately pro- 
vided voted on the playground question, and ail 
but one voted favorably, the average vote being 
about five to one in favor of playgrounds. This 
clearly places the Bay state ahead of the world tn 
this provision for the pleasure, health, and morals 
of children. This is a great distinction for a com- 
monwealth. 
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“IK MARVEL”. 


Donald Grant Mitchell (1k Marvel) died on De- 
cember 15. He was born in April, 1822, and was 
esteemed as a delightful novelist and essayist. He 
graduated from Yale with honors in 1841. His 
first book, “Fresh Gleanings,” was published in 
1847. He was an eye-witness to the Paris out- 
break of 1848. He described the scenes of that 
event in “The Battle Summer.” Mr. Mitchell 
became the editor of the Lorgnette, a satirical and 
humorous paper widely read in those days. He 
contributed to the paper many special articles of 
his own over the signature of “John Timon.’ 
During all this time Mr. Mitchell had been work- 
ing out the various chapters of the book which was 
to make him known not only throughout the 
United States, but also in foreign countries, the 
“Reve.ies of a Bachelor.” The first of the “reve- 
ries’ appeared in the Southern Literary Mes- 
senger, then a leading literary periodical published 
in Richmond. Scribner’s published the book, 
“though,” as they said, “with only moderate hopes 
of success.” In 1853 he was appointed America. 
consul at Venice by President Pierce. From 1855 
onward he resided near New Haven, and wrote 
occasionally through life. 
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HAMMERS OF PUNXSUTAWNEY. 


A. M. Hammers, superintendent at Punxsutaw- 
ney, Penn., died recently, and every store in the 
city was closed on the day of the funeral, and every 
professional office was closed, and practically every 
man, woman, and child was in the solemn proces- 
sion that followed the casket. No other man has 
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been so deeply and widely mourned or so notably 
honored; and it was all justified by the noble life 
he lived and the memorable service rendered as 
county superintendent, as head of a department in 
a state normal school, and as city superintendent. 
To all of us who knew and loved him, wherever we 
are, the grief is intense and the loss irreparable. 
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COLLEGE PRESIDENCIES. 

There are several excellent positions as college 
presidents looking for men:— 

Harvard, 

University of Nebraska, 

University of Minnesota, 

Agricultural College of Colorado, 

Carleton College. 

The salaries will range from $4,000 to $10,000, 
and possibly $15,000. 
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An unfortunate error in the last issue is the 
transposition of paragraphs belonging in Mr. 
Storrow’s article to Mr. Woods’ Jand vice versa. 
The last six paragraphs credited to Mr. Woods 
belong to Mr. Storrow, and the last ten para- 
graphs credited to Mr. Storrow belong to Mr. 
Woods- 

Twelve thousand five hundred fifty-four women 
of Boston registered to vote in the school board 
election. As there was no contest in the election 
and as this is the only issue on which they can vote, 
it was not highly exciting for them. 

Chicago teachers are to receive $200,000 addi- 
tional salary. Unfortunately it is to be divided 
among a great many teachers, so that no one re- 
ceives an adequate salary. It means only about 
$25 increase. 

-Woman suffrage appears to have gained more 
prominent friends in the last two years than in the 
previous twenty. It looks as though it was to re- 
peat the no-license experience at no distant day. 

Columbia at last follows Harvard, Yale, and 
Princeton, and will give the alumni full representa- 
tion on its governing board. The alumni have 
forced this tardy concession. 

Report saith that at least one school board 
member and one principal in Chicago are defend- 
ers of the saloon. Let us hope that it is a vile 
slander. 

St. Paul is reported as on the eve of a schovi 
crisis. That has a familiar look. We had hoped 
that quiet would prevail in the saintly city for a 
time. 

Pittsburg is to be the first city to follow Toledo 
with a $100,000 newsboys’ headquarters. All 
honor to Pittsburg. 

Secretary James Wilson, secretary of agricui- 
ture, can have a college presidency if he wishes 
one. 

Prohibition does not prohibit corporal punish- 
ment in Chicago, always. 


Department of Superintendence, Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 23, 24, 25. 
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THE WEEK 


THE POPULAR VOTE. 


It was suggested in this :olumn, before the elec- 
tion, when there was general complaint of popular 
apathy with reference to the issues at stake, that 
the result might show that the average citizen was 
doing his own thinking and sifting and deciding, 
and was by no means so indifferent as was sup- 
posed. This view is sustained by the figures of 
the total popular vote, from which it appears that 
the total number of votes cast was 14,853,041. 
This is an increase of 1,341,531 over the total in 
1904. The gain is the more remarkable when it 
is remembered that the vote of 1904 not only 
showed no increase over that of four years prev:- 
ous, but was actually 448,845 smaller. This shows 
that popular interest in an election is not to be 
measured by fireworks and torchlight parades. 


HOW THE PARTIES STOOD. 


The great change in the vote of the parties was 
with the Democrats. Mr. Bryan polled 1,315,211 
more votes than Mr. Parker in 1904. Mr. Taft’s 
vote was slightly in excess of that cast for Mr. 
Roosevelt four years ago, but his lead over Mr. 
Bryan was of course much less than Mr. Roose- 
velt’s over Judge Parker. The figures show 
pretty clearly that the minor parties are negligible 
quantities. Debs, the Socialist, polled 45,368 
more votes than in 1904, but his total vote was 
under 450,000. - As to the Prohibitionists, in spite 
of their great triumphs in state and local contests 
in the South and West, the vote for their national 
ticket was actually smaller than four vears ago. 
The Populists have nearly reached the vanishing 
point, with only 33,871 votes in the whole coun- 
try; and the noisy campaign of the Independence 
League materialized in only 83,186 votes. The 
Socialist-Labor candidates footed the list, with 
only 15,421 votes. 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS. 


Ill feeling continues to be manifested between 
the President and certain elements in Congress. 
The irritation occasioned by the intimation in the 
President’s message that Congressmen were infl 1- 
enced in their action restricting the emp!oyment ot 
secret service men by personal apprehensions oi 
their own is stiffening into a deep resentment. [un 
the Senate Mr. Foraker has brought up _ the 
Brownsville matter again. In addition, certaiu 
newspaper charges of wrongful dealing in connec 
tion with the Panama purchase,—charges for 
which not a scintilla of evidence has ever been pr )- 
duced,—have goaded the President to an indignant 
reply in a special message to Congress, and to ac- 
tempts to reach Mr. Pulitzer, whom he regards as 
the chief agent in circulating the charges, through 
the process of criminal libel. 

NATIONAT, INCOME AND OUTGO. 

It appears from the report of the s: ‘retary of 
the treasury that during the fiscal year 1908 the 
disbursements were in excess of the receipts by a 
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little more than $58,000,000. During the preced- 
ing year the balance was the other way. The re- 
ceipts exceeded the disbursements by more t 
$84,000,000. The long business depression hit the 
treasury pretty hard, and caused a falling-off in 
receipts; while, on the other hand, the expanding 
needs of the government occasioned a large in- 
crease in the outgo. But the secretary points out 
the i -t that if ordinary receipts and expendi- 
tures were separated from the extraordinary there 
would appear an excess of receipts over expendi- 
tures amounting to more than $30,000,000. The 
system does seem a little absurd which charges up 
the outlay on a great and permanent undertaking 
like the Panama canal as if it were an ordinary cur- 
rent expenditure. 
HOLLAND AND VENEZUELA. 

The Dutch have the reputation of being some- 
what phlegmatic, but when they are aroused they 
are tolerably resolute. They are now engaged in 
carrying out their threats to retaliate against 
Venezuela if that country did not comply with their 
ultimatum by rescinding Castro’s decree against 
commerce with Curacao. The Dutch warships 
have made a demonstration against Venezuelan 
ports, and have captured two Venezuelan guard- 
ships. These proceedings are only the precursor 
to a blockade of Venezuelan ports. The United 
States is likely to preserve an attitude of benevo- 
lant neutrality while these proceedings are going 
on; for Venezuela’s reckless disregard of interna- 
tional obligations has left her friendless. Mean- 
while, President Castro is in Europe, ostensibly for 
his health, but really, it is thought, to invest the 
huge sums which he has “looted” from the Vene- 
zuelan treasury. 

AGAIN THE FARMER. 

Some interesting comparisons which the secre- 
tary of agriculture makes, after twelve years’ ser- 
vice at the head of that department, show how true 
is the ancient saying that “it is the farmer who 
feeds them all.” The farm products this year 
reached the prodigious total of $7,778,000,000, or 
about four times the value of all the products of 
our mines. The greatest crop is Indian corn, 
which nearly amounts in value to the great crops 
of cotton, wheat, and hay combined. This year, 
for the first time, the value of the cotton crop ex- 
ceeded that of the hay crop. Yet the hay crop is 
the largest on record. Wheat is above the aver- 
age, both as to yield and price. As to potatoes, 
though the unfavorable weather reduced the yield, 
the money value of the crop was greater than ever 
before. 

A NEW BRA FOR TURKBY. 
the Turkish pdrliament on 
Thursday, December 17, marks the beginning of a 
new era for Turkey. The sultan opened the 
parliament in person with stately ceremony, driv 
ing to the place of assembling through streets 
lined with soldiers, with school children statione | 


The opening of 


(Continued on page 698,) 
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Analyze the scenes of Louis’s imprisonment as 
a study of his character in its different phases. 

In chapter XXX., “Uncertainty,” what char- 
acter does the Duke of Burgundy show? 

Does this chapter draw our sympathies from or 
toward Louis? 

What crucial test is applied to Louis? 

In what way are the propositions presented by 
Des Comines characteristic both of Louis and of 
Charles of Burgundy? 

Judging from the previous events of the story 
could Louis for a moment consider the alliance be- 
tween Lady Isabelle and the Duke of Orleans? 
When he does so later, does it make a climax or 
an anti-climax in the story? 

What justification is there for the execution of 
Hayraddin Maugrabin? 

What elevates it to a place above the execu- 
tion of a mere spy or a common criminal? 

What gives it the element of pathos? 

By what plot device does Scott resolve the criti- 
cal situation when the proposal of Lady Isabelle’s 
alliance is accepted by the Duke of Orleans, but 
declined by herself? 

What is there in this more than the ordinary 
technical use of device? 

Compare this with the use, as a device, of the 
note from Lady Isabelle to Quentin Durwar-]? 
What is the advantage of making Balafré, rather 
than Quentin Durward, the slayer of William de la 
Marck? 


What has Scott proposed to do in the romance 
of “Quentin Durward”? 

Has he accomplished, to the satisfaction of the 
reader, what he proposed? 

How has he used “catastrophe,” “climax,” “de- 
vice,” “character influence,” “background,” “his- 
torical events’’? 


In whose character is the interest in the sto-y 
greatest? 

In what incident does the interest reach the 
highest point? In what incident is the turning- 
point of the story? What can you say of the bal- 
ance of forces governing this romance? 


<-> a. «+ 
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USE AND PUNCTUATION OF “0” AND “0H.” 


“O and oh should be distinguished. 0 is used 
before a noun or pronoun denoting the person 
spoken to, and is not directly followed by any mark 
of punctuation; oh is an interjection denoting 
pleasure, pain, surprise, or fear; as :— 

“‘*When, O my countrymen, will you resent this 
treachery?” 

““Oh, what a fearful plunge!’ 

“O is the interjection used with a noun in direct 
address. The point of exclamation always follows 
the whole expression; as, ‘To Thee, O God!’ 
Oh! is used in the expression of joy, pain, and 
other emotions, and the point may follow it, as, 
‘Oh! I have hurt my finger.’ Or the whole expres- 
sion may be made exclamatory; as, ‘Oh! how 
beautiful this sunset is!’ O is frequently found in 
literature where oh would be preferabje,”—Ameri- 
can Journal Educator. 
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EVERY-DAY CIVICS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY ELEANOR CURTIS. 

Juvenile courts are inaugurated to deal with 
juvenile offenders in such a way that their cor- 
rection may not harden them into criminals. The 
judges of these courts tell teachers that to igno- 
rance of the law is 25 per cent. of the offences due. 
While “ignorance of the law is no excuse” in the 
sight of law, is it just to the children, especially 
those of other than American parentage, to let 
them get their knowledge through the visits of the 
policeman? 

Not long ago a youngster was asked in court if 
he didn’t know ’twas wrong to throw stones in the 
street. He answered: “Yes, sir.’ ‘Why is it 
wrong?” said the judge. “Because the cop chased 
me,” replied the boy. Now, the average street 
gamin—the citizen of the future—grows up with 
the idea that anything he does that the police do 
not interfere with is all right, and he must dodge 
the vigilance of the officer if he would not lose 
many of the privileges of boyhood. 

During the old regime it has been the custom 
for the earnest teacher to teach morals whenever 
the opportunity offered. The text provided was 
usually some offence to the moral law in that very 
school. But in spite of the earnest efforts on the 
part of many teachers the fact remains, as la‘d 
down in the declaration of principles adopted by 
the National Education Association, that we and 
the parents together have failed to inculcate 
in our children either a high moral sense 
or a respect for law. In view of our 
failures would it not be well for us to try 
a more systematic plan? Suppose our 
primary teachers were to work along the lines of 
courtesy, kindness, and rights of others at school, 
at home, and on the playgrounds, perhaps by some 
such plan as the one instituted by Miss Brownlee 
in Toledo, or any other that would insure regular 
V 

The grammar teachers might then continue on 
the same line of thought, making the rights of 
others the keynote and the city ordinances the 
text-book. In my own city, no copy is furnished 
the schools. Indeed, but one copy of the school 
board rules and regulations is furnished a building. 
Now, would it not be a wise expenditure of money, 
if, by a copy of the ordinances, a respect for law 
could be taught, because the teacher could in most 
cases explain the necessity for the law? 
this is concrete work, and will be but 
tion for reaching the soul of the boy an 
Have we forgotten the true object of the schoo 
character building? If so, let us halt and set up 
our true standards. No truer criticism is made on 
the schools and homes of America than the fact 
that in the financial and legislative world there 
seems to be a low ethical standard; and is it not 
true that we have often failed to consider the indi- 
vidual in our eagerness to teach the mass? At no 
time in the history of our nation has there been a 
louder cry for men of stamina than now. Let us, 
as teachers, see that our pupils leave us with princi- 
ples graven on their hearts that cannot be washed 
out by the cares, competitions, and ambitions of 
the world,even if many other things are left undone, 
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GEORGE A. WALTON. 


In the death of.this distinguished educator, Massa- 
chusetts, New England, and the whole country have 
met with a great loss. 

In the first place, he was an honest, earnest, conscien- 
tious Christian gentleman. His long life of more than 
four score and six years was filled with honest, indus- 
trious, successful work. 

Then again, his work was of large utility to the com- 
munity. He was a strong, earnest, vigorous educator. 
He taught school in Duxbury, Edgartown, Barnstable, 
West Newton, and Lawrence. He spent a full quarter 
of a century in that part of his life work. Another 
quarter century he devoted his energies to the uplift of 
the educational interests of the old Bay state as agent 
of the Board of Education. While agent of the board 
he investigated and reported school attendance and 
truancy in tlhe state, and revised the laws relating to 
school attendance. At one time he served as alderman 
of the city of Lawrence; for many years he was treas- 
urer of the American Institute of Instruction, and was 
its president for two years. He was an active member 
of the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association, the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Instruction, and the National Education 
Association. He did much institute work, especially in 
Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia. He was the 
author of more than a dozen school books on arithmetic, 
and he made many addresses and published many ad- 
dresses. 

Mr. Walton was the son of James and BH izabeth 
(Bryant) Walton, and was born in South Reading, now 
Wakefield, February 18, 1822. He was educated in pub- 
lic and private schools, the South Reading Academy, 
Lexington Academy, Reading Academy, and graduated 
at the Bridgewater Normal school. He received the de- 
gree of A. M. from Williams College. He married Miss 
Electa Nobles Lincoln. He leaves three children, Mrs. 
J. R. Dunbar, of Brookline, Dr. George L. Walton, of 
Boston, und Miss Alice Walton, professor in Wellesley 
College. 

William A. Mowry, Hyde Park. 
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THE MARKING SYSTEM. 


I desire to say a few things in behalf of the marking 
system. It has always been a valuable factor with me, 
as a student and as a teacher. It is not the highest ideal, 
but, in my opinion, is the most reliable and effective 
method to be employed with average human nature. 
We live under the competitive, individualistic system; 
that may be ideally wrong, but we have progressed enor- 
mously by means of it. We may outgrow it; we 
evolve into altruistic socialism. The time may be al- 
ready at hand when the good of the many demands the 
curbing of the over-efficient individual, as a Napoleon of 
finance, for instance. 

But being what we are, living under the sanctioned 
systems of to-day, I claim that the marking system is 
the most practical and natural system in educational as 
in other forms of living. The marking or ranking system 
has made athletics what they are, and though overdone— 
greatly overdone, if you like—few will deny, I think, that 
h general universal interest in athletics has 
Ithier, larger, more capable boys and girls 
Se Of a generation or two ago. 

n I was a schoolboy, the marking and prize sys- 
tem in vogue in the large private school I attended was 
the greatest incentive to keen, happy study, and was 
saved from unhealthy stimulation by the fact that grade 
prizes were dependent on certain per cents., not rank, 








and therefore might be shared by several. As a teacher 
of thirty-five years’ experience in Boston, my happiest, 
keenest satisfaction probably gathers around my use of 
the marking system in literature, history, and Latin, and 
the reminiscences of my pupils now in middle life often 
express the same keen pleasure. When at my best, 
every recitation in Latin was as good as a football con- 
test. Every error in pronunciation of the Latin was 
a point off the reciter’s perfect score and a point on the 
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quickest to correct it. Never any sluggishness or in- 
attention in my room. Every syllable was watched like 
the ball on Soldiers’ field, and a firm grip on good Latin 
was easily secured with delight. In literature examina- 
tions a fine scholar, by adding appropriate notes or by 
fullness of answers, might run far above the stock 
marks of 10 or 100 and get 150, or more, on an examina- 
tion, i. e., show himself that much better than the grade 
of examination required. My colleagues who taught 
science or mathematics declaimed against it as illogical 
and false, but my pupils never found fault, but tugged at 
the work the harder. One of them, now a professor of 
literature in a Western college, said he always looked on 
my recitations as a recreation, not a grind. It was 
partly due to the pleasant competitive marking, in which 
I gloried in being as keen and accurate an umpire as in 
baseball or football decisions, and to maintain that repu- 
tation. Two pupils in Greek history enjoyed the monthly 
tests so much that during the extra or advanced year 
they continued at school they took it all over again, and 
never failed of 100 on the ten pretty stiff examinations. 
One of them is a prominent United States commissioner 
in Boston to-day. A working system that will lead a 
rich man’s son, living at a fashionable hotel and holding 
a stockholder’s ticket at a leading theatre, to keep his 
history by his breakfast plate for the pleasure derived 
from it is not to be lightly dismissed. I laughed in my 
sleeve at my power by marks to win hard study. 

Possibly it is from long use of such a system that it 
has become a crutch, but in judging of any kind of work, 
especially school work, and even in outside matters, as 
character, looks, etc., I know no way in which to crys- 
tallize my opinion so readily as to express it by grade or 
per cent. 

Different types of mind may work better under other 
methods, but the normal American boy, and I think girl 
also, responds more readily to a fair, just grading than 
to any other method the average teacher can employ. 

James B. Taylor, Boston. 
+090 @-0--¢-0-—_—$__ 
A DIFFERENCE OF VIEW. 
261 Broadway, New York. 
Editor Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. :— 

Dear Sir: In your issue of November 19 you “wonder 
how William H. Allen feels to have the Brewers’ Journal 
distributing his ‘Broader Motive for School Hygiene’ lib- 
erally. We are not surprised that they do it. There is 
a fortune in it for them, theoretically at least.” 

Would it make any difference in your wonder that the 
same pamphlet is being circulated by the Massachusetts 
Dental Council, by the Methodist Episcopal Mission So- 
ciety of the South, by the Society of College Alumnae, 
and by various educational associations? 

If there is one dollar “in it” for the brewers because 
of my article, it would be due only to the fact that the 
contentions are proved true that hygiene has hitherto 
had too narrow a basis, and that those who believe in 
total abstinence, as do I, fail to make constructive use of 
their present opportunity. The question is not who uses 
my article, but whether or not it is true. As | recently 
wrote to the temperance secretary of a large church 
organization, “If the brewers can make capital out of any- 
thing I have said, it is to the discredit of those who want 
temperance and morality, and not to the discredit of any- 
thing I have written.” If you are seriously interested in 
the character of hygiene that it is practical to teach, will 
you not do me the favor to blue-pencil portions of the 
enclosed reprint which seem to you to lend themselves 
to a brewers’ campaign? 

Sincerely yours, 
William H. Allen. 





November 28, 1908. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. By A. Lawrence 
Lowell, Harvard University. New York: The M°c- 
millan Company. In two volumes. Cloth. Volume 
l., 570 pp; volume IL, 563 pp. Price, per set. 
$4.00. 

“To the scholar and student of government this s udy 
of the government of England by the professor of the 
science of government in Harvard University is not 
only the most important book of the season but of sev- 
eral seasons. It is the most attractive study of a for- 
eign government that has yet been written by an Ameri- 
can, the best study of the government of England for 
an American student that has been prepared at home cr 
abroad. This work does as much for a student of the 
government in this country as would any direct study of 
procedure here; indeed, no study of our own govern- 
ment can be satisfactory without such a knowledge as 
this gives of the governmental processes in England 
Not only has Professor Lowell made a_ scientific and 
masterly stndy of this theme for many years, but he has 
brought to his assistance in many ways a group of the 
best living authorities, students, and critics on this sub 
ject in England. The point of view is most desirab'e. 
Inasmuch as Professor Lowell eliminates the hister’e tl 
studies in which one can so easily dissipate his th urht 
and effort, and masses at the close the cii*al pro 
phetic, and comparative tendencies which an author en 
this subject is peculiarly liable to intrude everywhere. 
The author brought to his work an intense dev >ti n he- 
cause of his appreciation and admiration of his 
theme. Measured hy the standards of devotion, absence 
of violent commotions, maintenan’e of Inaw ard orde”, 
general prosperity and contentment of the ; eople ard 
by the extent of its influence on the institutions and ro 
litical thought of other lands. he considers the Eng ish 
government the most remarkable the word has ¢ver 
known. He also regards the present as a salient 
epoch because the nation has enjoyed something very 
near to manhood suffrage in the boroughs for forty 
years, and throughont the country for more than twen‘y 
years, long enough for democracy to produce its pri- 
mary if not its ultimate results. The author is 
also impressed with the fact that England has cne of 
the most interesting of popular. government: lecause 
it has had a free development little hampered by r‘gid 
constitutional devices. It is an organism constantly 
adapting itself to its environment and hence i full har 
mony with national conditions. The divisions of the 
subject contribute much to the popular success of th> 
treatment. To the central government he devote: 
twenty-three «hapters, which deal with the crown, the 
cabinet. the ministers, the departments, miscellaneous 
offices, permanent civil service, house of commons. con- 
stituencies and voters, electoral procedure, ;rocedure in 
the House of Conimons, money bills, closure, relation to 
the cabinet, House of Lords, relation to the cabinet, re 
lation of the cabinet to the country. The second sec- 
tion deals with the party system, its relation to parlia- 
ment, party organization outside of parliament. r’se an} 
fall of the caucus in its relation to the Tibera’s ad 
Conservatives. Thirdly, there is a study of local govern 
ment in boroughs, town council, permanent offivials se 
sources, London county councils and municipal tradin-». 
Fourth, education which treats of public elementary 
education, secondary education, universities, and educa- 
tion in Scotland. Fifth, the church with its org aniza- 
tion, revenues, and divisions. Sixth, the empire with 
its component parts, the self-governing colories «row 1 
colonies, India and the protectorate, imperial federation. 
Seventh, the courts of law. The chief attraction of the 
whole 1,130 pages to the reviewer as well as to the gen- 
eral reader is in the closing thirty-five pages of ‘“Reflec- 
tions.” When a student like Professor A. Liwren e 
Lowell closes a study such as has preceded the writ- 
ing of this great work, calmly reflects upon what he 
has learned, it is not only interesting but important to 
read his reflections. His great discovery is, as Taine 
stated it after bis notable history of the French insti- 
tutions, that human society, especially modern socie'y, 
is a vast and complex thing. If you cannot own the 
books take them from the public library. If you ecan- 
not read them carefully run over them thoughtfully 
and browse in them delightfully. If you can do no 
more, read the reflections carefully and_ thought- 
fully. 
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CULTURE BY CONVERSATION. By Robert Waters, 
author of “Intellectual Pursuits,” ‘Life of William 
Cobbett,” “John Selden and His Table Talk.’ New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Cloth. 345 pp. 

It is the aim of this book to show by precept and ex- 
ample what a mighty factor in education and culture 
the practice of conversation may be made; and to point 
out what golden opportunities for culture, for knowledge 
and wisdom, for a successful and beneficial career, lie 
within the grasp of all, and to indicate what crowning 
advantages may be gained by this little-thought-of and 
little-cared-for practice of sincere and frank outpouring 
of the mind in familiar conversation, not only with well 
educated people, but with men and women of a'l ranks 
and classes. It is an astonishing fact that the noble art 
of conversation has rarely been directly improved by the 
public school, the academy, high school, college, or uni- 
versity. The pupils and students give fully a fourth of 
their school life, in one way or another, to the art of 
writing, which few utilize to any appreciable exte t in 
life outside of letter-writing, and not a hundredth part 
of the time is given to the development of skill and 
power in conversation which every one needs. No more 
is done in social life where games are often employed, 
because they eliminate the necessity of conversin”’. We 
welcome this book by Robert Waters because it is a no- 
table presentation of an important topic. It is th» most 
complete study on the subject that we have seen. 





CAPE COD. By Henry R. Thoreau. Illustrated by 
Clifton Johnson. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 

Thoreau is as complete a master in his phase of liter- 
ature as was that marvelous crowd of men who have 
made Concord and Cambridge famous, but in his day 
there were no means of illustrating such as we have t»- 
day, and his books were not illustrated even by such 
processes as were then possible, so thit the reproduction 
of his books with exquisite illustrations is quie a de- 
parture. “Cape Cod” was one of the most charming of 
his books, and “Cape Cod” illustrated is extremely beau 
tiful 
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UNITED STATES AND CANADA EAST OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. Photo-descriptive. By 
Romeyn Beck Hough, author of “American Woods.” 
Profusely illustrated from photographs of leaves, 
fruits. winter twigs, typical barks of each species, 
magnified wood structures of principal spe-ies, and 
maps indicating distributions. Published by the au- 
thor at Lowville, N. Y. Cloth. 470 pp. (7x%.) 
Price, $8.00; half morocco, $10. Express pr-paid 
No other book that has been made,—and it is safe to 
say no other that will be made.—can take the place 
of this masterly production. Mr. Hough has long been 
in the lead of all others in his service to the schools in 
the study of woods. He first attracted the attention of 
all school men by the publication of “American Woods,” 
illustrated by actual sections of their woods about two 
by five inches in size and so thin as to allow the trans 
mission of light. Characteristic structures, tints, ete.. 
are beautifully revealed. Work of special interest to all 
who have to do with, or are admirers of. woods. This 
developed into twelve volumes. From this remarkable 
educational service he proceeded to issue “Mounts of 
Woods for Stereopticon,” transverse sections from 1-409 
to 1-600 inches thick which made possible the projection, 
from nature itself, of wood structure for display t» an 
audience. This was followed in time by “Stereopticon 
Views and Photographs of Isolated Trees,* showing 
habits of growth, and “Mounts of Woods for Micro- 
scope,” transverse, radial, and tangential sections mostly 
1-1200 inch thick, stained with methyl green and 
mounted in Canada balsam. Now comes the culmina- 
tion of his life service to the schools,—‘Handbook of 
Trees,” which meets the wants alike of the amateur ob- 
se; ver of trees, the lumberman, and. the technical botan- 
ist. A bright school child may know the trees. without 
reading a word, save the name, and yet the _ technical 
botanist will find in them points of equal interest. One 
feels in them the confidence inspired by a photograph, as 
“the camera does not lie,” and no “errors of artist” need 
be allowed for. Information as to uses, properties, and 
technical characters is given in text, which also con- 
tains an analytical key, glossary, etc. The value of the 
work lies in its accuracy and completeness. Its illus- 
trations cover the leaves and fruits photographed 
against a measured background (a unique plan original 
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with the author) by which the natural size of all parts 
of the objects is at once apparent. In all this we have 
searcely hinted at the wealth of information in the book. 
Here are 470 pages, the printed page having forty 
square inches, making in all 130 square feet of print, of 
which fully ninety square feet are illustrations from 
photographs. Even this gives slight hint at the inesti- 
mable value of this wonderful book. No library, puh'ic 
or private, is complete without it, and no school should 
be without it. Eight dollars may seem a large price be- 
fore you have seen what it buys, but when you have 
seen you will wonder that it is so inexpensive. 





PRINCIPLES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
By George Wells Fitz, M. D. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 360 pp. Price, $1.12. 
This is a high school text-book. It is safe to say that 

it is not endorsed by the W. CU. T. U. nor by the com- 

mittee on scientific temperance teaching, since the en- 
tire space devoted to alcohol and alcoholism appears to 
be fourteen pages, or four per cent. of space, and if 
other stimulants and narcotics be added, it will scarcely 
go over twenty pages, or a trifle more than five per 
cent. We suspect, if the truth could be known, that the 
bitterest critics of Professor Fitz would admit that he 
is quite heroic in his attitude towards stimulants and nar- 

The book is highly scientific, and yet it abounds 

with common sense. The hygiene receives more atten- 

tion than either the anatomy or physiology. The book 
is specially attractive in that it will clearly make the 
study a part of the everyday life of the child. 


cotics. 





A SECONDARY ARITHMETIC. By John C. Stone of 
State Normal school, Ypsilanti, Mich., and James F. 


Millis of Francis W. Parker school, Chicago. New 
York: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. Cloth. 221 pp. 


Price, 75 cents. 

A work prepared in direct view of the present trend 
in this country towards commercial and industrial stud- 
ies and pursuits. Part I. deals with fundamental proc- 
esses with numbers; Part Il. with the applications of 
arithmetic to business; Part III. with advanced pro 
cesses; Part IV. with vocationary problems in agricul 
ture, the building trades, shopwork, etc. The book is 1s 
thorough as it is bright. This is no more than would 
naturally be expected from these joint-authors, each of 
whom have had such large experience as instructors in 
mathematics that they are experts in their line. 
ARNOLD'S FRITZ AUF FERIEN. Edited by May 

Thomas, instructor in Ohio State University. New 

York: American Book Company. Cloth. 112 pp. 

Price, 30 cents. 

This text in German is by one of the most popular 
women writers of the present day, whose nom de plume 
is “Hans Arnold.” It is a story of domestic affections. 
with hints of customs that belong to the “Faderland”’ 
and quite unlike ours. It is a good text for students of 
elementary German, and also for sight reading by those 
more advanced. There are fourteen exercises for trans- 
lation from English into German, The notes are on the 
same page as the text. A full vocabulary is appended. 





THE LAND OF LOST. By Allen Ayrault Green, au- 
thor of “The Good Fairy and the Bunnies.’ Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Brilliantly illustrated. 142 
pp. (8x10). Price, $1.25. 

This isa day in which one must be keenly alert to 
think of anything new under the sun, so that when one 
does so think he is much admired, as is Mr. Green, who 
has conceived the idea of making a charming holiday 
beok on the wonderland to which a child’s lost pet, 
dolly, kitty, bunnie. marbles, rubber ball, and other 
playthings go. 


oo 


JATIN LESSONS. By Daniel W. Lothman, assistant 
principal in East High school, Cleveland, Ohio. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 189 pp. List price, 90 
cents. 

A beautiful work; at once a credit to author and pub- 
lisher. It is intended for secondary schools, and is the 
fruitage of a lengthy experience in teaching Latin. It 
is a2 combination of grammar and exercises that go to 
make the grammar plain and practical. Brief vocabu- 
laries accompany the exercises. but besides these are 
Latin-English and English-Latin vocabularies that em- 
brace all the words that are used. Among the lessons 
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are part of Book I. of Caesar’s “Gallic War’ and 
Nepos’s “Life of Hannibal,” which are capital sections 
for translation work. One feature is a iesson-to-a-page 
arrangement, by which the topics of the lesson may be 
seen at a glance. Maps and illustrations greatly aid in 
making the textual matter plain. 


THE STORY OF THE GREEK PEOPLE. An Elemen- 
tary History of Greece. By Eva March Tappan, Ph. 
D. Boston, New York, and Chicago: Houghton Mif- 
flln Company. Cloth. Ilustrated. 257 pp. Price, 
65 cents, net, postpaid. 

This is the most attractive story of Greek life for 
young people that has appeared as yet. It is concise 
without being in the least dry, and entertaining without 
sacrificing loyalty to the truth of history. The one hun- 
dred and eighty-eight illustrations are of themselves 
highly attractive and instructive. 


IRMA IN ITALY. By Helen Leah Reed, author of 
“The Brenda Books,’ “Irma and Nap,” “Napoleon’s 
Young Neighbor.” MTlustrated by William A. McCul- 
lough and from photographs. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co. Decorated cloth. Price, $1.25. 

In her new story—the second of ‘The Irma Series’— 
Miss Reed takes her young heroine to Burope by the 
southern route. Irma, now two or three years older 
than in the first book of the series, “Irma and Nap,” has 
some entertaining experiences in the best-known cities 
and some of the less known towns of Italy. Marion 
Morton—the fourth in a party that includes Aunt Caro- 
line and Uncle Jim—is a boy a year Irma’s senior, and 
a slight mystery in which he is involved adds to the in- 
terest of the story. While every book put out by Little, 
Brown & Co. is wholesome, those by Miss Reed are es- 
pecially attractive. 


EXTRAITS DE MYRRA&AA. 
by E. Riville-Reusch of Mt. Holyoke College. 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 110 .pp. Price, 


LEMAITRE’S CONTES 
Edited 
Boston: 
30 cents. 

A group of short stories in French, the work of 
Lemaitre, whose prose is a model of purity in diction, 
and whose stories are exquisitely dainty and full of 
delicacy and tenderness. Here are “Lilith,” “Charite,” 
“La Chapelle Blanche,” “La Cloche,” and several others. 
The annotations and vocabulary form a valuable addi- 
tion. To the instructor and pupil who may wish to 
know the French tongue at its best, this little work is 
specially commended. 





OLD BALLADS. Edited by Frank Sidgwick. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. Cloth. 189 pp. Price, 
50 cents. 

An English book, with thirty-four choice old ballads, 


and notes explanatory of them. A very full introduc- 
tion gives us the derivation and history of the ballad, 
and unveils the secret of its popularity. A glance at 
the text would lead one to think that the most natural 
home of the ballad is Scotland. But come from where 
they may, this is a most interesting collection, and the 
ballads contain in the song form many a rich bit of his- 
tory. 
—_0-——— 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“Old Edinburgh’’(2 \ o!s.). By F. W. Watkeys. Price, $3.00.—— 
**$t. Botolph’s Town.” By M.©. Crawford. Price, $2.50, New York: 
L. C. Page & Co. 

“A Little Journey to Sonth Africa.” 
Smith. Price, 50 cents. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company 

**Heine’s Die Harzeise.’”’ Edited by P. R. Kolbe. Price, 50 cents. 
New York : American Book Company. 

“Writings of George Washington.”” By L. B. Evans. New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘The Dark Corner.” 
Press. 

‘Recollections of a New England Fducator™ By William A. 
Mowry. Price, $150. New York : Silver, Burdett & Co. 

**Joseph'(Three-Scene Play for Children). By F. H. Swift. 
York : William Beverly Harrison. 

“German Exercise Book.’’ By M. B. Evans and Edward Prokosch. 
——"Graded Exercizes in Phonography.’’ By W. L. Anderson. Price, 
$1.20.——‘‘Pedro Sanchez.”’ Edited by R. E. Bassett. Price, $1.00. 
‘Readings in English History.’’ By E. P. Cheyney. Price, $1.80. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 

‘“‘Human Foods and their Nutritive Value’’ By Harry Snyder. 
Price, $1.25 New York: The Macmillan Company. 

‘ E’ements of International Law.’’ By George B. 
$3.00. New York : Harper Brothers, 

‘School Algebra’(Partl.). By W. E, Patterson. 


don Press. 
By J. C. Mitchell. 


By J. R. White and Adelaide 


By Zach McGhee. New York : The Grafton 


New 


Davis. Price, 


Oxford ; Claren- 


“Character.” Philadelphia : 


George W. Jacobs & Co. 


Price, 75 cents. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


a of Pe or news to be inserted 
under are solicited from 
school . in every state in the 
Union. To he available, these contributions 
should be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 





— 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 

December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Council of Elementary School 
Principals and Teachers, Syracuse. 

December 28, 29, 30: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 

December 28-31: National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation, Indian- 
apolis. 

December 28, 29, 30: High School De- 
partment, Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 

December 29, 30: Idaho State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boise; Irvin B. 
Warner, president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Washington 
Educational Association, Spokane. 

December 29-31: Wyoming State As- 
sociation, Laramie. 

December 29, 30, 31: Missouri State 
Teachers’ Association, Kansas 
City; president, Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson City; secretary, E. M. 
Carter, Jefferson City. 

December 28, 29, 30, 31: Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association, Des Moines; 
F. E. Palmer, executive committee, 
Le Mars. 

December 29-31: Southern Educa- 
tional Association, Atlanta, Ga.; 
P. P. Claxton, Knoxville, Tenn., 
president. 

December 29, 30, 31: Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association, Springfield. 

December 29, 30, 31: Oklahoma State 
Teachers’ Association, Shawnee. 

February 2, 3: Department City, 
Borough, and Township Super- 
vision, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 3, 4: Department County 
Supervision, Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 

February 4,5: Department School Di- 
rectors, Pennsylvania Educational 
Association, Harrisburg. 

February 23, 24: Department of Su- 
perintendence, N. HE. A., Chicago, 
Ill. 

April, 1909: Missouri Valley Teach- 
ers’ Association, California; presi- 
dent, A. S. Green, Richmond; sec- 
retary, William Steiner, James- 
town. 

June 29, 30, and July 1, 1909: Penn- 
sylvania State Educational Asso- 
ciation, Bethlehem, Pa.; Superin- 
tendent Charles 8. Foos, Reading, 
Pa., president. 

July 5-9: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colorado. 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
VERMONT. 

State Superintendent Stone in his 
annual reports touches at length on 
teachers’ wages in Vermont. One 
of the chief causes of the low wages 
paid to teachers in the Vermont 
country schools has heen the fact 
that teachers’ wages, like every other 
marketab'e commodity. are governed 
in large measure by the law of sup- 
ply and demand. The supply has ex- 
ceeded the demand, generally speak- 
ing. and herce to a large extent 
wages have been kep* at the mini- 
mum or thereabout—the starvation 
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point, in fact. It now appears that 
this trouble is in a fair way of being 
remedied. “There is an uncompro- 
mising agent at work toward in- 
creasing the wages of worthy teach- 
ers,” says Superintendent Stone. 
“The supply of teachers has been so 
short during the past year that in 
many localities the county exami- 
ners and school directors have re- 
sorted to vigorous measures to keep 
the schools provided. It is unfortu- 
nate for the schools that the scarcity 
has become so acute and extensive. 
It is believed that the problem will 
be solved through the superintend- 
ents, but its solution will be slow. 
Were the state able to dispense 
greater aid to the towns, higher 
wages would be paid, but the state 
has nearly reached its maximum in 
this respect, and many of the towns 
have reached the maximum in taxes.” 
But in the superintendent’s opinion, 
“toward the solution of the present 
vexatious problem, centralization, su- 
pervision, and increased state aid will 
contribute.” As to determination of 
the actual value of a teacher’s  ser- 
vice, Superintendent Stone says: 
“The only standard for determining 
a teacher’s wage is quality of service. 
Ability to determine this quality has 
been wanting heretofore on account 
of the lack of expert inspe:tion. Con- 
sequently all grades of teachers have 
been put on the same scale of prices, 
with a blind trust that all would do 
work of equal character. The fal- 
lacy of an equal wage is apparent as 
soon as one begins to analyze work. 
Professional supervision estimates 
values and recommends wages ac- 
cordingly.” 


_—— 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
SPRINGFIELD. The fourteenth 


meeting of the western Massachu- 
setts group of New England Modern 
Language Association met in Spring- 
field December 5. The first business 
of the meeting was the annual elec- 
tion of officers. The committee rec- 
ommended for chairman Julius Tuck- 
erman of Springfield: for vice-chair- 
men, Miss Emily Rensch of Mount 
Holyoke and Mrs. Ida_ Burleigh of 
Springfield; for secretary, Miss F. E. 
Thompson of Springfield:-and for lt- 
brarian, Miss Anna LaPorte of 
Holyoke. They were unanimously 
elected. After the election of officers 
the club listened to an address by 
Fraulein Hoefer on “The Interest 
in the Instruction of Modern lLan- 
guage Secured Through the Study of 
Customs and Usages.” 
WORCESTER. A conference of 
the superintendents of schools of 
Worcester county under the direction 
of the state board of education was 
held at Worcester December 9. The 
meeting was attended by about forty 
superintendents. The morning ses- 
sion was opened by a paper on “The 
Use of State Money,” given by Julius 
FE. Warren, agent of the state board 
of education. This was followed by 
a discussion of “Improvement of 
Teaching in Rural Schools,” in two 
papers. George Rugg, superintend- 
ent of schools of Princeton, read a 
pener on “Combination of Classes to 
Give Time for Real Tesching,” and 
B. J. Merriam, sunerintendent of 
schools ef Rrookfie'd, d'scu sed 
“Helping the Teacher” C. A. Dur- 
cin. principal ef the Towel! Normal 
school, read a paper on “The Ten- 
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dency in Modern Education,” which 
was followed by a general discussion. 
At the afternoon session George f, 
Aldrich, superintendent of schools of 
Brookline, read a paper on “Super- 
vision: How Made More Effective.” 
The last address of the afternoon 
was by George H. Martin, secretary 
of the state board of education, upon 
“The Work of the Normal School.” 


BOSTON. Miss Cora E. Wood, 
teacher in the special class in the 
Rutland-street primary school, Miss 
Elizabeth J. Strongman of the de- 
partment of botany of the Girls’ 
High school, and Mrs. Roberta M. 
Cummings of the department of 
cookery of the Hancock district are 
the first three of the nine Boston 
school teachers to return from the 
summer’s visits to European schools 
furnished by the Civic Federation. 
The others will return on or before 
January 7. Miss Wood has been in 
charge of the classes for backward 
children. These were established in 
1900, and, under Miss Wood’s man- 
agement, had such surprising success 
that others have been started. Miss 
Wood went to Liverpool, Manches- 
ter, and London to study her specta? 
line of work. 

An order jimiting the age of mem- 
bers of the teaching force of the 
schools of the city to seventy years 
has been passed by the school board. 
The order affects every rank up to 
that of superintendent, and Chair- 
man James J. Storrow said it would 
compel the resignation of probably 
thirty teachers in June. The order 
reads that persons will he retired at 
the end of the school year during 
which they reach seventy. The 
same order provides that no teacher 
more than forty years old shall be 
taken into the service. 


ADAMS. Superintendent Bacnall 
of the public schools has made a 
public appeal to the boys and girls 
of the schools, their parents, and 
friends, asking that gifts of food and 
clothing be made this Christmas for 
the benefit of those children who are 
unable to secure the necessary enjoy- 
ments of life at this time of the year. 
He points out that there are many 
who are unable to obtain sufficient 
clothing for the cold weather. 


WELLESLEY. The Boston Nor- 
mal School of Gymnastics has _ per- 
fected an alliance with Wellesley 
College. The trustees under the wil? 
of Mrs. Mary Hemenway have given 
$100,000 as an endowment fund for 
the new organization and another 
$100,000 is in hand toward a new 
building on the college grounds at 
Wellesley. Work upon this new 
building is to commence at once. The 
Boston Normal School of Gymnastics 
is the fruit of the generosity of Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway. Experimental 
work was begun in 1888 with a class 
of twenty-five public school teachers 
of the Boston schools. Much of the 
credit for the subsequent growth and 
development of the work is due to 
the interest and enthusiasm of this 
original band of  teacher-scholars. 
Mrs. Hemenway furnished the funds 
for this experimental work and car- 
ried on the whole work wp to the 
time of her death. having «also pro- 


vided by her will for the continuance 
of the work un to the present time, 
when urder the contitions of the be- 
quest something had to be done. 


—— 
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Miss Amy Homans has been the in- 
spiring genius and noble leader of 
this work from the first and to her 
4s largely due the present . most de- 
sirable merger. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

SYRACUSE. Following is the list 
of officers of the New York State 
‘Teachers’ Association for 1908: 
President, Darwin L. Bardwell, New 
Brighton: vice-presidents, Charles T. 
MacFarlane, Brockport; Miss Ada 
M. Gates, P. 8S. 36, Buffalo; Miss 
Grace C. Strachan, 138 Livingston 
street, Brooklyn; J.B. Conan, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.; treasurer, W. GH. 
Benedict, 521 West Third street, El- 
mira: secretary, R. A. Searing, 226 
Bryant street, North Tonawanda; 
superintendent of transportation, 
James H. McInness, 231 West 389th 
street, N. Y.; superintendent of ex- 
hibits, Mark W. Way, Rochester. 

The following educational associa- 
tions will be held in Syracuse De- 
cember 28, 29, 30:— 

Sixty-third annual meeting New 
York State Teachers’ Association, 
Central High school building. 

New York State Council of Ble- 
mentary School Principals and 


- Teachers, Syracuse High school. 


New York State Science Teachers’ 
Association, Syracuse University. 

Classical Teachers’ Association, 
Syracuse University. 

“New York State 
Teachers of English, Central 
school. 

Normal and Training Teachers’ 
Conference, Central High school. 

Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Central High school. 

History Teachers’ Association, Cen- 
tral High school. 

Conference on Industrial 
tion, Central High school. 

Teachers’ Art Club, Central 
aechool. 


Association of 
High 


Educa- 
High 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


WILKESBARRE. A_ school for 
employees who desire to advance 
themselves in the profession of min- 
fng has been opened by the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Company at Lost Creek. 
Highty employees are enrolled, and 
will receive special instruction to give 
them a better knowledge of mining 
and fit them for promotion. A 
trained teacher will instruct the pu- 
pils in the regular common school 
branches and they will receive, in ad- 
dition, special instruction in mining. 
The company expects to profit by this 
school plan by having competent em- 
ployees to promote to positions of re- 
sponsibility. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
RALEIGH. The biennial report 
of the North Carolina state depart- 
ment of education, prepared for 
transmission to Governor Glenn and 
the approaching session of the gen- 
eral assembly, shows a remarkable 
increase in the average attendance of 
children in the white public schools, 
but no increase whatever in the aver- 
age attendance in the negro schools. 
It had been expected that the con- 
stitutional amendment restricting the 
franchise to an ultimate educational 
basis would have the effect of greatly 
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increasing the attendance on negro 
schools. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


What is regarded as the final decree 
of the visitors of Andover Theological 
Seminary regarding the merging of 
the seminary with Harvard Univer- 
sity has been given out for publica- 
tion. Two members of the board of 
visitors, the Rev. Dr. Henry A. Stimp- 
son, chairman, of New York, and 
William G. Bassett, judge of pro- 
bate of Northampton, gave a ma- 
jority opinion, in which they hold 
that the action of the trustees in 
removing the seminary to Cam- 
bridge was not contrary to the 
intention of the founders. This ma- 
jority opinion will prevail. There is 
a dissenting opinion by the third 
member of the board of visitors, the 
Rev. Dr. Samuel V. Cole of Norton, in 
which he declares “the constitution 
and statutes of the seminary give no 
warrant for the action of the trustees, 
but distinctly negative it, and the re- 
moval to Cambridge under the terms 
of affiliation with Harvard University 
constitutes a perversion of the trust.” 


The new department of teaching 
at the University of Vermont at 
Burlington has announced that a 
summer school of four weeks will be 
held at the close of the tercentenary 
celebration early in July, 1909. An 
attractive course of study is being 
prepared and an able corps of teach- 
ers engaged. 

The trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sitv have received applications for re- 
tirement from 





ficer in service at the medical school, 
who-has been a member of the fac- 
ulty since 1876, and from Dr. T. 
Mitchell Prudden, professor of path- 
ology, whose service began in 1882. 
Both officers will retire on June 30 
next, and will receive retiring allow- 
ances from the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching. 
The corporation of Harvard Uni- 
versity has appointed Edward Waldo 
Forbes, ’95, director of the Fogg Art 
Museum in place of Professor 
Charles H. Moore, whose resignation 
Was announced a few days ago. Mr. 
Forbes will take up the work with 
the beginning of the next college year, 
when Professor Moore’s resiznation 
takes effect. The faculty of arts and 
sciences has made several chances in 
the requirements for admission to the 
freshman class, designed to make uni- 
form the practice of former years. A 
restatement of the whole schedule of 
requirements is made, but the impor- 
tant changes as far as the admission 
of candidates for the degree of A. B. 
is concerned is one by which men 
will no longer be required to include 
four points in advanced studies to be 
admitted. Candidates are still ad- 
vised to meet this condition, but ii 
will not be obligatory. 
of points required in prescribed sub- 
jects, such as English, German 


Dr. John G. Curtis, : 
professor of physiology and senior of- ping solid geometry from 
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SUPERINTENDENTS 
You Do Not Teach Art! 


But you want the art work of the 
schools in your charge to be «qual or 
Superior to «thers ‘ou select your 
art teachers with this result in view, 
Let the same c:nsideration be given 
the materials used. 


Bradley's Water Colors 


were designed and are manufactured, 
first and last, for educationa| work. 
These colors, with Bradley’s crayons 
and the new line of tinted drawin 
os. are a source of progress and 
nspiration to teachers and pupils, of 
economy to schools. ° 
——‘‘ur beautifal art catalogue shows 
by picture and text what these goods 
are and why the use of them in your 
schools wi.| lighten the teacher's task 
and heighten the pupils’ interest. 
Write for a copy, with samples of pa- 
pers, etc. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


Springfield, Vess. 


Boston New York Philadelphia 
Atlanta San Francisco 

















seventeen to sixteen for men entering 
as candidates for the degree of S. B. 
The points in prescribed subjects for 
candidates for A. B. still remain at 
eighteen. The change in the case of 
scientific students is made by drop- 
the list of 
prescribed subjects. The total re- 
quirement of twenty-six points for 
admission without conditions  re- 
mains unchanged, and men offering 
less than this will be judged on the 
merits of their individual examina- 


tions. 
As president of Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass., Dr. L. Clark 


Seelye in thirty-five years has built 
up the largest exclusively female col- 
lege in the world. He has done it as 
a rigid disciplinarian, working on 
strictly business lines, even to dis- 
couraging the traditional cap and 
gown for college women. Dr. Seelye 
on his seventiecth anniversary has re- 
signed the presidency of Smith in ac- 
cordance with his reiterated decision 
to retire at threescore and ten. He 
has been at the head of Smith 
since 1873. The college was char- 
tered in 1871, says Hampton’s Maga- 
zine for January. He was born in 
Bethel, Conn., September 20, 1837, 
and was graduated from Union Col- 
lege when scarcely twenty. A period 
of study at Andover and in the Uni- 
versities of Berlin and Heidelberg 


followed, after which he became pas- i 


tor of the North Congregational 
church in Springfield, Mass. Pre- 
vious to this he was married to Hen- 
rietta Sheldon Chapin of Albany, N. 
Y. After about two years of pastoral 
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work he accepted a professorship in 
Amherst College, where he remained 
until he was called to take up his 
work with the new college in North- 
ampton. The founder of Smith Col- 
lege, Miss Sophia Smith of Hatfield. 
Mass., made it plain by the terms of 
her will that men should have a part 
in its government and_ instruction, 
“for it is a misfortune for young 
women to be educated wholly by 
their own kind,” and the selection of 
President Seelye was in accordance 
with this provision. In all the coun- 
try there could not have been found a 
man better suited to carry out the 
ideas of Miss Smith. His conception 
of the ideal college woman is that she 
must be refined, educated, geutle. 
His business capacity is shown by 
the wonderful growth of the college. 
College Hall. the first academic build- 
ing, was dedicated July 14, 1875, the 
president then being formally inaug- 
urated into office. The college opened 
with four resident teachers and four- 
teen students. The fund provided 
by Miss Smith’s will amounted to 
$386,608.29, to which was added $25,- 
000 given by the town of Northamp- 
ton. Smith has had very few large 
bequests; is, in fact, one of the poor- 
est of American colleges in this re- 
spect, but in 1908 it graduated 305 
young women. Its faculty now num- 
bers 105; it has twenty-five large 
buildings used for academic work 
and dormitories. President Seelye 
has written no books; he has not had 
time. His business was building 
and administering an ideal college 
for women, and he has done that one 
thing so well that it now seems im- 
possible to find anyone to take his 
place. 


The board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Texas at Austin in their 
annual report say:— 

“It is doubtful if any other institu- 
tion in America has, during the last 
few years, grown more rapidly than 
the University of Texas. Although 
only twenty-five years old, it is, in 
point of numbers, one of the largest 
of the state universities. It has a 
larger student body than any other 
two institutions of learning in the 
South, and its college of arts is rela- 
tively quite strong, being larger than 
any of the colleges of arts cf any of 


.the great universities of the West 


and Middle West except probably 
Wisconsin, oenmne, California, and 





Michigan. The professional depart- 
ments have developed rapidly, and 
rank in point of numbers and effi- 
ciency with those of the leading state 
institutions. 

“In four years the total registra- 
tion in the university has nearly 
doubled. It has more than doubled 
in engineering and in the summer 
session, and has increased more than 
seventy-five per cent. in the college 
of arts, and nearly seventy per cent. 
in the law department. In two years 
the total registration has increased 
nearly 500, the gain in the college of 
arts being nearly 200, in the summer 
session nearly the same, and from 
fifty to seventy in engineering and 
law. There are indications that the 
gain in the next few years will be 
quite as great. The state is increas- 
ing rapidly in population and wealth. 
The high schools are improving in ef- 
ficiency. The number of schools 
whose work is in whole or in part ac- 
cepted by the university is now 137, 
and the numbers in these schools 
have grown with great ruipidity. 
More and more of the graduates of 
the affiliated schools are seeking ad- 
mission to the university. It is fairly 
certain that within two more years 
the total registration will reach 3 000, 
and in four or five years it will reach 
3,300 or 3,400. 

At their last meeting the trustees 
of Barnard College decided that a new 
building was necessary to accommo 
date properly the increasing number 
of students, and a_ resolution was 
passed which practically insures the 
structure, providing the estimated 
cost of construction—$500,000—is 
forthcoming. The building. as out- 
lined, will contain a gymnosium, 
study, lecture, and club rooms, and be 
a social centre for students. Its site 
‘vill probably be the plot adjacent to 
Brooks Hall, the Barnard dormitory. 

Options, it was said, have been 
taken on tracts of land near Orell, 
Jefferson county, fourteen miles from 
Louisville, Ky.. for establishing a 
negro school similar to those at Tus- 
kegee and Hampton. The new col- 
lege will take the place of Berea Col- 
lege as a school for negro students. 
The decision of the supreme court, 
upholding the state law forbidding 
the co-education of whites and blacks. 
made it necessary to provide sepa- 
rately for the negro branch of Berea. 
The trustees of Berea, Andrew Car- 


negie, and Mrs. Russell Sage, it is 
said, will contribute the necessary 
funds. 

Twenty-three classes, graduates of 
Dartmouth College, have contributed 
$18,452 in response to requests for 
subscriptions for a gymnasium to be 
built at that college, and the move-. 
ment has hardly been launched. 
These figures are from the data in- 
cluded in the New Gymnasium News, 
a leaflet printed now and then at Dart- 
mouth College for the furtherance of 
the purpose to secure a new gymna- 
sium at the hands of the alumni. 
The twenty-three classes are those 
beginning with that of ’85, and end- 
ing with 07. These classes have 
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2,086 living members; of this num- 
ber 392 made a contribution to the 
fund, or 17.2 per cent. The average 
subscription by the 392 actual sub- 
seribers was $47. The average sub- 
scription per living member was 
about $9. 


The University of Missouri is con- 
ducting extension work in various 
cities and towns of the state. ‘The 
work is in charge of a committee of 
six members of the faculty, and a 
series of lectures every two weeks 
throughout the schcol year are being 
arranged. Regular courses are given 
in history, economics, sociology, 
English and Americin government 
in St. Louis, Kansas City, St. Joseph, 
Carthage, Mexico, and Nevada. Stu- 
dents of the university earn $3,000 a 
month toward paying their way 
through school, as shown by a cen- 
sus recently taken. 

Figures just compiled show the to- 
tal registration in all English courses 
given at the University of Tl in: is 
in the first semester this year to be 
1.947. Of these registrations 1,281 
are of men, and 666 are of women. 
The largest single course is that in 
elementary English composition, 
which has enrolled 674 men and 169 
women, a total of 848. This is per- 
haps the largest enrollment in a sin- 


gle course in any university. The 
work of handling this huge class is 
tremendous. For purposes of in- 
struction the class is divided into 
twenty-six sections. Each _ section 
neets three times a week, and each 


student is required to write two 
compositions a week, giving an ag- 
gregate of 1.686 compositions a wee 
that must be read. corrected, and re- 
turned by the corps of instruction. 
The next largest class is that in ele- 
mentary English literature, wih a 
total of 458,329 men and 129 women. 
This class is divided into fourteen 
sections, each meeting four times a 
week. The enrollment in the ad- 
vanced courses is naturally much 
smaller. Two hundred and eighty- 
five enrollments in the eleven § ad- 
vanced courses in composition and 
361 enrollments in its nineteen ad- 
vanced courses in English literature 
indicate that not a small percentage 
of the students continue their Eng- 
lish work beyond the elementary 
courses. There are forty-seven reg 
istrations of graduate students in this 
department. The corps of instruc- 
tion in English numbers’ twenty-six, 
made up of three professors, one as- 
sociate professor, three assistant pro- 
fessors, four associates, five instruc- 
tors, and ten assistants. 


The catalog of former students of 
Oberlin College, upon which a force 
of nine clerks have been steadily en- 
gaged for the last two years, is now 
being printed. It will contain the 
names of the 35,800 students who 
Rave been connected with Oberlin 
Cotlege from the beginning, with in- 
formatien concerning these students 
and other items of interest concerning 
the growth of the college. An impor- 
tant section of the new book will 
contain information concerning the 
680 members of the faculty, members 
of the board of trustees, and other of- 
ficers of the college during its history 
of seventy-five years. 


Miss Kate Furbish, who for many 
years has ranked with the expert 
botanists of New England, has re- 
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cently given her entire collection of 
painted botanical specimens to Bow- 
doin College. There are fourteen 
large volumes devoted entirely to the 
wild flowers of Maine, and two to 
mushrooms. Bvery plant and flower 
was gathered by Miss Furbish her- 
self, and then copied .with greatest 
care both for beauty and for use in 
analysis. The volumes have a case 
by themselves and are on exhibition 
in Hubbard hall as one of the most 
valuable accessions to the college. 
The Association of Teachers of 
English of Illinois will issue from the 
university a series of leaflets on Eng- 
lish teaching in the state somewhat 
similar to the leaflets issued by the 
New England Association. This in- 
novation among English teachers in 
the Middle West was decided on at 
the annual meeting of the association 
held at the University of Illinois late 
in November. Professor C. N. Green- 
ough of the University of Illinois is 
president of the association, and Pro- 
fessor E. C. Baldwin, also of the 
University of Dllinois, is secretary. 
The committee appointed to edit the 
Bulletins includes representatives of 
the high schools, the smaller colleges 
of the state, and the state university. 
It is reported that at the coming 
session of the Connecticut legis'ature 
a bill will be introduced with regard 
to the question of Yale taxation by 
the city of New Haven. The imme- 
diate agitation of the subject is due 
apparently to the recent transfer of 
the Hillhouse property from its trus- 
tees to the Yale corporation, thus ex- 
empting it from annual taxation to 
the amount of about $7,000. The 
Hillhouse property has been a large 
factor in the upbuilding of taxable 
private residences around it, and, as 
it is practically a public park—main- 
tained at Yale cost—it will doubtless 
continue to do so. Incidentally it is 
pointed out that by the sale ofa 
large area of unimproved land near 
East Rock, a considerable property 
has been returned to the city tax 
lists by the college during the year 
past, while by the sale of the central 
business realty for $75,000 by the sci- 
entific school trustees that valuation 
has also been added to the New 
Haven grand list. Under the statute 
which requires colleges to pay taxes 
on their outside realty within the 
state bringing in more than $6,000a 
year, Yale this vear will pay taxes 
on $139,999. The scientific school, 
however, is exempt from taxes on all 
its properties. The total Yale ex- 
emption, compiled by the New 
Haven assessors, is $9,421,435, of 
which the scientific school has $1,- 
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621,595 and the university $7,799,840, 
the two institutions having separate 
charters. Now the tax question 
seems to be growing more acute. The 
most likely solution discussed is the 
final fixing of some date confirming 
existing Yale exemptions, but taxing 
all or nearly all new realty acquired 
after the date named. The scientific 
school pamphlet, published in ad- 
vance of the university general cata- 
log, shows twenty-seven changes 
in the faculty of the school, there be- 
ing eighteen new men and nine pro- 
motions. The revised figures for 
registration show 925 students in the 
three regular classes, as compared 
with 922 last year, the freshman 
class of 410 being a gain of fourteen 
over last year, the largest that has 
ever entered the school, and compar- 
ing with a freshman class of 365 in 
the academic department. The 
school in its entrance examinations 
in the primary grade of Eng ish lit- 
erature has adopted the rule that 
“conformity to the prineiples of good 
usage in paragraphing, spelling, and 
punctuation is essential.”” In _ the 
second grade it has adopted the rule 
that “no candidate is accepted whose 
work is notably defective in point of 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation, 
or division into paragraphs,” or sub- 
stantially the same regulation 
adopted this year for the first time 
in the academic department. 


The annual announcement 
short course at the 
Agricultural College has recently 
been issued. It will open January 5 
and close March 12. The courses are 
free to all over eighteen years of age, 
and especially intended for those 
who cannot spare the time and 
money to take the four-years’ college 
course. The attendance for several 
years past has been all that could be 
well accommodated. Those who 
wish to register are urged to do so as 
soon as possible. Instruction will be 
given by the regular college faculty, 
supplemented by out-of-town lectur- 
ers on special subjects. Diplomas 
will be issued to all who complete 
the course to the satisfaction of the 
faculty. 

Richmond College at Richmond, 
Va., owned by the Baptists of that 
state, will get the $150,000 offered by 
John D. Rockefeller on condition that 
the friends of the college raise $350, 
000, making a total of $500,000 for 
endowment. Only a year or so ago Mr. 
Rockefeller gave $25,000, contingent 
on the friends of the college meeting 
it with $75,000. This was done, and 
the Rockefeller check was duly sent. 
Richmond College grounds cover 


of the 
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fingers absolutely, removing not 
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College, also a flourishing Baptist 
school in another section of Rich- 
mond, is to be merged on the same 
grounds and under the same corpora- | 
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four of perhaps the most valuable 
lots in Richmond. These grounds, 
worth more than $500,000, exclusive 
of the buildings, are so hedged about 
by handsome homes and institutions 
of various kinds that expansion is 
out of the question. The Woman’s 





It was represented to the trus- | 
tees of Richmond College that Mr. | 
Rockefeller felt Richmond to be the | 
strategic location for the great Bap- 
tist university of the South, but that 
this could never come about unless 
the schools for men and women were 
placed under the same management. 

Union College undergraduates and 
alumni are back of a project to raise 
$100,000 for the erection of a gymna- 
sium. 

Colorado College is to have a $50,- 
000 gymnasium, providing popular 
subscriptions equal the $25,000 con- 
tributed by a wealthy alumnus con- 
ditional upon the raising of $25,000 
more. 
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The publishing house of Ginn & 
Co. has accumulated in the course of 
filustrating many of their books an 
extremely interesting lot of paintings 
and drawings which are to be ex- 


| widely 














hibited at 29-A Beacon street for two 
weeks, beginning Saturday, Decem- 
ber 19. The collection includes work 
in oil and water colors, wash, and 
pen and ink. In the exhibit will be 
shown many of Charles Copeland’s 
illustrations which have appeared in 
William J. Long’s books. Mr. Cope- 
land has made a special study of ani- 
mal life, so that his pictures will be 
of particular interest to students of 
nature as well as those who are in- 
terested in art. A number of draw- 
ings by Homer W. Colby, the Bos- 
ton artist, treat of English architec- 
tural subjects in a particularly pleas- 
ing pen-and-ink style. Designs for 
book covers aud special editions also 
will be displayed. Invitations have 
been sent to many teachers and ar- 
tists, but anyone who may be inter- 
ested is invited to attend the ex- 
hibit. 


”~ 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 689.) 


here and there singing the Hyme of 
Liberty as he went past. The day 
was observed as a general holiday 
and jubilation in Constantinople, as 
well it might be. The lower house of 
the parliament has been chosen by 
popular election without any dis- 





turbance, the people eagerly using 
their new privileges. Thirty years 


or more ago the first and only parlia- 
ment before the present which had 
assembled in Turkey was broken up 
in the disorders attendant upon the 
outbreak of the war with Russia. 
This parliament opens under happier 
auspices, though critical questions 
await solution. 


A FORGOTTEN AUTHOR. 
People in middle life or beyond 


| cherish pleasant memories of Donald 


G. Mitchell, “Ik Marvel,” and will 


| notice with a certain pang his death 


at the age of eighty-six. But to the 
generation now actively on the stage, 
and still more to the young people in 
the schools and colleges, he is little 
more than a name and to many of 
them not even that. It is more than 
fifty years since the quiet charm of 
the “Reveries of a Bachelor” and 
“Dream-Life’ won the hearts of 
American readers. That was before 
and 
the ten or a dozen volumes whi*h Mr. 
Mitchell published later were less 
read, though some of them 
were not without interest. But “Ik 
Marvel’s” first books will linger a 
while in many memories, even 
though they grow dusty upon the 
bookshelves. 
a a ver eee ier eee 

The annual conference of the As- 
sociation of American Universities 
will be held at Cornell on Thursday 
and Friday, January 7 and 8. The 
program includes papers on the rela- 
tion of undergraduate work to pro- 
fessional work, by President Wheeler 
of the University of California; on 
the relation of the college to the uni- 
versity, by Professor Walter F. Will- 
cox of Cornell, and a discussion by 
Professor David Kinley of the Uni- 
versity of Illincis of the qu-stion, 
“Should institutions doing graduate 
work standardize the requirements 
for entrance upon such work in dif- 
ferent departments of study?” 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





KEITH’S. 

A newcomer in vaudeville has been 
announced for Keith’s 
week of December 28 in 
lingwater, one of the most important 
standbys of the legitimate 
who has succumbed to the induce- 
ments of vaudeville. Mr. 
water in vaudeville will have a one- 
act comedy -written by himself, in 
which he assumes the part of an ac- 
tor manager, willing to take the task 
of training ambitious amateurs. An- 
other newcomer is Maude Wulff in a 
remarkable equestrian act. Miss 
Wulff rides a beautiful horse and in- 
troduces in the act a Siberian hound. 
Also on the bill is Edward Wulff, 
who presents an act that was in- 
ported especially for the New York 
hippodrome. Will Macart, the come- 
dienne, will appear in a new mono- 
logue. Others are McConnell and 
Simpson in a sketch called “The 
Stormy Hour”; the Willy Pantzer 
troupe of acrobats; Cook and _ Stev- 
ens, the colored singers and dancers: 
Leipzig, the card manipulator; the 
Gleesons and Fred Houlihan? the 
Wood brothers, Irish athletes; Youna 
and Wardell, the Japanese jugglers, 
and the kinetograph. 


+ 


Dates of the World’s Harvests.| 





January.—Harvest is ended in most 
districts of Australia, and shipments 
have been made of the new crop in 
Chili, New Zealand, Argentine Re- 
public 

February 

March 


Upper Egypt, India 
Egypt, India. 
\pril—Coast of Egypt, 
Cyprus, India, Persia, Asia 
Mexico, Cuba 
May.—Persia, Asia Minor, Algeria, 
Syria, Texas, Florida, Morocco, Mid- 
China, Japan, Central Asia. 
June.—California, Oregon, South- 
ern United States, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Hungary, Turkey, Roumelia, 
Danube, South Russia, South of 
France, Danubian principalities, 
Greece, Sicily, Louisiana, Mississippi, 
labama, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, Kansas, Arkansas, Utah, Colo- 
rado, Missouri 
July.—Southern, eastern, and mid- 
land English counties, Oregon, Ne- 
braska, Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, 
New England, New York, Virginia, 
Upper Canada, France, Germany, 
\ustria, Hungary, Switzerland, Italy, 
Russia, Poland. 
August.—United Kingdom, France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland, Mani- 
toba, sritish Columbia, Lower 
Canada, Hudson Bay territory, Den- 
mark, Poland. 
September. Scotland, England, 
hops and roots; America, maize; 
\thabasca, wheat, barley, and corn; 
Sweden, North Russia, France, bect 
root, buckwheat. 
October.—Scotland, America, maize 
crop; France, Germany, vintage. 
November Australia (North), 


Syria, 


Minor, 


DURIN 


A Cumberland Gap. Ky. to N. Y. U. F. McCarthy, St. Mary’s to Benson Mills. 
theatre the| fred F. Locke, Kittery to Randolph. Mass. to V, J. Elizabeth Seeber, Northampton te 
Claude Gil-| East Orange; to NV. Y. Alice 8. Fordham, Wellesley to Greenport, Dora L. Johnson, North- 
ampton to Lakemont, Mildred H. Kent, South Hadley to Rockville Centre, Elizabeth Bliss, 
Northampton to Watertown, Edna Terry, Northampton to Whiteball, R. W. Crowell, Amberst 
stage.|to Yonkers; to Vt. Josephine B. Emerson, Northampton to Middlebury; to Pa. Elmer A. 
Pratt, Amherst to Meadville. Micu. to NV. Y. Mabel Geib, Otsego to Lockport; to 0. Gertrude 
Gilling Miller, Kalamazoo to Warren. MINN. to NV. Y.John B. Corcoran, Minneapolis to New Paltz 
r1l11N8-| normal. N. Y. to Mass. John Hart, Syracuse, and two others to Northampton; to Mont. 
Lillian Hull, Newark to Great Falls; to VN. J. Lucy A. Gardiner, Fayetteville to Matawan, 
Florence M. Ford Oneonta to Bloomfield; to O. Harley A, Miner, Oneonta, and Mildred Hep- 


Elizabeth M. Aitken, Woodstock to Luzerne. 
to Warren. 


the first half of 1908 we made these changes frcm one state to another; m 
every case by recommendation. Ia. to Tenn. E, Theo. Manning, mee Dawe b 
KE, to N.Y., 


ell, Mohawk to Warren, Leonora Armstrorg, Rochester to Perry; to Pa. De Forest Brane, 
ba to Warren. Nova Scotia to N. Y. Jenny I. Macleod, -Wolfville to Lake Placid. O, te 


Conn., Theodora Blakeslee, Deiaware to Winsted; to N. Y. Pearl Candee, Cincinnati to Lock- 


rt. Pa. to Me. Joseph L. Cora, Lewisburg to University of Maine; to NV. ¥. Richard Fish, 
ilton to Waverly; to W. Va. Chester P. Higby, Lewisburg to Fairmount. VT. to WN. i. 
. Va. to O. Florence M. Ramsay, Sistersville 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. ! 





rHkE BREW EB R TEACHERS’ 
— on Ce Os ie OE 


AUDITOAI! 


CHIC 








VACANCIE 


esses, for every department 
address 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY S25ccr°..3 Families 


nd FOR superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
eon EIGN inceraction ; recommends good schools to parenta. Call om @& 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





No use to specify We have them is large numbers, 
from all parts of the comnts in all kinds of schools 
and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 » 
month to $5,000 a year Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. 
Address THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. J. Albert, Manager, 378 Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





he ’ 70 Fifth Avenue 
Tt Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fifth Ave: 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private scho-ls. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer. 





PEC!ALISTS with good general education wanted for department werk im 
. High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Pena- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. or fu 
information,address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
101 Market St., + arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Cole. 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥. 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 
Henry Sabin 1908, 15th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in lowa, and in Minne. 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idahe, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 


Manhattan Building. Des Moines, Iowa, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° “-A‘sostor strect, Boston 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this publication. 


“TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston Se. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 




















Peru, South Africa 
December Australia 
Chili, Argentine Republic 

and Home 


(South), 
Sch 0] 


THE ECONOMICAL LOVER. 

Jeweler—"Shall I 
bride’s initials on the inside?’ 

Fiance—“Better say, ‘For my best 
beloved.’ ’—IFliegende Blaetter. 





engrave the 
| 








|, ec er a SESCSOHOS 
| s s We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
Winship . . 


| every part of the country. 


3 Teachers’ 


| 29-A Beacon St. . « Beston, Mass 
ASCRCY | ingen maiconns  ivinevelen 
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“IMPORTANT NEW_BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


| THE STUDY OF NATURE Malden 
| 
| 
| 














By Samuel Christian Schmucker, A./1., Ph.D. 


- 
= of West Chester @P a.) State Normal School ( 0 mM mM erc ] a | S C h 0 0 | 
wee The author, with ram insight and skill, has here 
given to teachers in orderly array such typical ex- 
ZZ ercises and such appreciative interpretation of the 
i= 
Ij 








cises : WALTER LEROY SMITH, PRINCIPAL 
Diese anes ssa. 
Met tiee. cts. $125. Educationally the Strongest Business 
q THE EDUCATIONAL PROCESS School in New England. 


i! By Arthur Cary Fleshman 

qf Pedagogy and Training, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pa. 
i The author has had an extended discipline in the 
i theory and the practice of educational things, and 














wae Pagrane A Father o. Y Trains young men and women to be thorough 
| sents in this volume his best thought as guidance . 
ia for those who possess the hunger to know the mean- Bockmecpers, Secrotgzies, Stenographers, Teachers. 
i ing of every act of the teacher in terms of purpose Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
i and in formula of law. : _ rye 
i2mo. Cloth. $1.25 trained and competent office assistants free of charge. 
{ : . $1. 
: enn GU PPLEMEN : : am A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
i SUPPLEMENTARY READING ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
a) HOME LIFE IN ALL LANDS ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
! ; By Charles Morris equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
= The study of the Map and the text-book of Geog- attractive salaries. 
i raphy needs to be followed by fuller information ~ 
i e about the ways of the world and the habits of its 


Fall term opened September 1, 1908. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. i 
No schoolroom is complete without ) 


LIPPINCOTT’S NEW GAZETTEER | 


97-99 PLEASANT STREET 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY MALDEN, MASS. 
PUBLISHERS PHILADELPHIA 


lz people, and this book is offeredas an aid to that end 
i iMustrated. 316 pages. 12mo. Cloth. 60 cents 
{ 
+ 




















] | 
i) 


UNION 





fal) 


DENVER, COLORADO 
: VIA 
| UNION PACIFIC 


Hy Unequalled Service. Finest Equipment. Rock Ballasted Track. | 
; .. Travel Made. Perfectly Safe by Electric Block Signals ... 


| 

Plan to use this line on your trip to attend the meeting of | 
; 

| 


The National Education Association 


————— 
ee 
ee 


At Denver, Colo., the coming Summer. 
| For booklets, rates, etc., address ; 
WILLARD MASSEY, N. E. F. & P. Agt., | 

176 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 





